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TO 

CHITRALEKHA AND SUVARyASRI 



PUBLISHERS* NOTE 


To the field of Indology, which fa so vast and expansive;* we have consecra¬ 
ted our Iife s and since our very inception we are trying our best, to serve our 
readers and scholars, by bringing out new and impressive -boots on Art, Arch- 
itectuee, Sculptuture s Ancient Indian History and Culture, Phllosphy, Eastern 
and Western , Religion , and all other subjects covered by Orjentology. 

This book * 4 Jftpakse Miniatures, '* written by Dr. R+ Das Gupta, is the second 
flower under the schedule of our publication on Art & Architecture, the first being 
“AN OUTLINE OF CAMBODIAN ARCHITECTURE” by Ly. Kim Long, It 
fa a pioneer work on the Miniature Paintings of Nepal which are mainly to be 
found in the innumerable manuscripts of that ancient country. It fa the result of 
the untiring toils of the author under the guidance of the eminent Art Historian 
and Indologist* the late Dr- V. 5. Agarwal. 

The book is specially remarkable for a number of illustrations^ which have 
not been published so far- The renowned scholar, Professor S. K, Saraswati ol 
the Department of History of Art* has written a Foreword which will give 

the idea of the book and its importance. It fa hoped that tile reader^ our patrons, 
and the scholars will appreciate our effort and heartily welcome our new 
venture. 

The book has been nicely printed on art and super calender paper con¬ 
taining maps illustrations and tri-colour blocks etc. 


Kiffhore Chajad Jar 
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lit India every form of art b said to- be of divine origin, as one comes to know 
from the myths and legends preserved in the ancient texts. In the JStlmdj'flaa the 
creation of the first painting is ascribed to BrahmL In the Bfihat •Samkiiti of 
Vardiamihira (sixth century A. D, ) the knowledge of architecture is said 
to have descended from Brahmi through a series of terrestrial artists. Stories 
like these are meant to give the artistic activities a divine sanction in a society 
that is primarily religion-oriented- At the same time, they may indicate the high 
antiquity of the arts concerned. The Vishnudkarmm^ttararn^ a text dose to the 
Brihai Santhitu in date, describes painting to be the ‘best of all arts and as condu¬ 
cive £o the attainment of the four ends of life, dfiar/na, ciri/ia, Aa^a and moksh® 
(kalanSm fPaaaram chitram dfiarma-k&m-artha-mokthadam) . It U aho said to be 
^auspicious' (mtingatyam) and as bringing in good luck. 

Indian painting covers a wide panorama in lime and space. The extant 
records may broadly be classed under two categories : l- Wall painting (bhitii 
chitra) and 2. miniature painting, the former executed, in a kind o± tempera on 
walls in large scale, the latter in gouache in the small format of in an us crip ts + 
Surviving documents of the former category are much earlier than those of the 
latter, Nevertheless, from casual references in literature the tradition oi manus¬ 
cript painting may also be known to be of substantial antiquity. It is on account 
of the extremely fragile nature of the material that tlie earlier specimens 
have perished. 

The earliest surviving records of manuscript painting come from Eastern 
* India (Bihar and Bengal) and belong to the last quarter of the tenth century A* fX 
Reference may be made in this context to three illustrated manuscripts of the 
Buddhist text AsAl^dhasnka Pr&jnapdramita copied respectively in the 5th, 6th and 
7th years of the reign of Mahlpila U), the P&la king* who began his reign about 
A. D, 980. All the three manuscripts are known to have emanated from N aland a, 
the famous Buddhist monastery of those days. Such monasteries were the active■ 
centres of copying and illuminating manuscripts. The series continue* through 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries and the tradition is found to collapse abruptly, 
apparently as a result of the shock of the Muslim conquest of the land. Illustrated 
manuscripts are available of the reigns of the Pda kings Nayapda, Rftmapila, 
Gop5la (III) and Govmdapala and several belong also to the reigm ofHariyar- 
man, the king of Vaiiga, From Western India records of such painting are 
available from about a century later* mainly in manuscripts of the sacred jaina 
texts. The documents coming fifom tbe*e two widely apart regions testify to the 
existence of two forceful styles of manuscript painting, prevailing mure or less 
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simultaneously and designated respeclively as the and the Western . 

They possibly correspond to the Eastern and Western styles of painting referred 
to by the Tibetan historian Tftranath. Though approximately contemporaneous, 
the two styles present significant divergences in character. The Western style sur¬ 
vived longer and the early Rajasthani style, which took shape in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, is known to have incorporated certain elements from the 
Western. 

Though short-lived, the Eastern style of Bengal and Bihar is known to 
have extended over a wide territory, Burma in the east and Nepal and Tibet m 
the north. Nepal, on account of geographical proximity and historical circumstan¬ 
ces, is known to have been within the orbit of Indian culture from the earliest 
days. During the early mediaeval period the contact between Eastern India and 
Nepal was activised further by religion and the Eastern style of manuscript paint¬ 
ing, naturally and logically, extended to Nepal. From Nepal it travelled further 
north to Tibet* 

The earliest records of such painting from Nepal are in a manuscript of the 
Athtasakasrika PrajiiaptUamitd, copied in Nepftla Samvat 135/A. D. 1015, now in 
the Cambridge University Library, Like the Eastern Indian, in Nepal also the 
paintings were executed on the folios as well as on the insides of the wooden 
covers of the manuscripts. The two covers of a manuscript of the same text, in 
the collection of the writer of this foreword, supply the next specimens. The 
manuscript was copied in N. S, 148/A.D. 1D28 and in the paintimgs on these 
covers, apparently contemporaneous to the date of the copy, the Eastern style is 
found to have taken firm roots in the Nepal valley. As the fair number of docum¬ 
ents would show, the Eastern style was followed in Nepal in all its characteristic 
features of sinuous and flowing linos, glowing colours and plastically modelled mass 
till about the middle of the twelfth century. Nepalese manuscript painting of the 
eleventh century and the first half of the twelfth may be described, to all intents 
and purposes, to be an extension of the Eastern style. In the paintings of manu¬ 
script, again of the Ash t asdhasrika Prajnaparamitd, copied in E, S, 268/A. D. 11+B 
(now in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta), the colour treatment grows thinner and 
the sinuous quality of the line suffers to a certain extent. At the same time there 
may be recognised intrusions of certain features that may be attributed to 
Chinese influence. Yet, the Eastern style remains potent -and valid in Nepalese 
manuscript paintings of the second half of the twelfth century. After the sudden 
dissolution of the style in Eastern India about A. O. 1200 the Nepalese version 
continues to be active for several centuries more. But with, the drying up of the 
source it moves farther and farther away from the basic standard of the Eastern 
style. It was during this later phase of Nepalese manuscript painting that a 
characteristically Nepalese Idiom was developed. But that too disintegrates by 
the close of the eighteenth century. 
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The paintings whether on the folios of the manuscripts or on their wooden 
rovers, can hardly be classed as book illustrations. The themes presented, except 
in the manuscripts of the Piifkkaritksftd, have little or no relation to the subject 
matter of the relevant texts, Irrespective of the texts, the events in t he life of the 
Buddha and the divinities of ibe Buddhist pantheon of the day constitute the 
frequently repeated themes of these manuscript paintings. Their purpose thus 
appears to be ritual and mpgicalj not illustrative; The tarred texts in the menu* 
scripts were meant to be recited,, and are actually known to have been to recited, 
periodically on suspicious occasions. They may hence be considered to be 
m&tigatjcs. There was also ihe desire on the [ art of the votaries to illumine their 
sacred Itxts wilh glowing embellishments of form and colour. 

The paintings were, r.odtubi, ej.fi utt d within the small format of manu¬ 
scripts— paricw strips of palm leaves in Ihe earlier phase and of paper in the 
later. The major part of the folio was filled up by woe in g with a small space, 
sometimes I wo and very rarely lliiee, lesctvtd for paintings, which rarely exceed 
a dimension of 2,5 by 3 inches. They are miniatures only in scale* It has been 
clearly reecgnked that (heir < ha latter is that of reduced wall paintings. The 
elements and features ihat distinguish the large-scale wail paintings of Ajznta and 
Ragh of the classical phase are fully valid in manuscript paintings of the Eastern 
style and (hose of Nepal of the early phase. This truth will become evident 
when the ^mail-scale paintings in ihe manuscripts arc blown up to the scale of 
the wall paintings. The modelling ar.d mcdulaling capacity of line and colour, 
as one sees in classical Ajania, is equally potent in these paintings. They may* 
hence, be aptly described as extensions of che classical style of wall paintings. 
Their description as as 'miniattires' hardly suits their import. 

Rich in output and with a fair number of felicitous productions spread over 
the entire period of its duration, Nepalese manuscript painting offers a vast and 
Instructive field of study* Except for a few articles, and those moslly based on 
individual sets and with an emphasb on iconography, there has been hardly any 
comprehensive study, particularly from the standpoint of ihe history of the style. 
The present book by Dr. Rajatananda Das Gupta is an attempt in that direction. 
He has discussed the history of the style in all its important aspects with reference 
to available documents significant for this purpose. He has described, though 
briefly, the fundamentals of the technique followed in these paintings. A com¬ 
parison of this style with the almost contemporaneous Western style enhances the 
value of his study. Further, he has tried to reconstruct, from these paintings, a 
picture of Ehe material culture of the time and In this context has endeavoured to 
point out the links of Nepal with other territories. The author has presented his 
observations objectively and in a clear and lucid manner, always keeping himself 
within the limits prescribed by his data. Only one feels that he has been rather 
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brief. But no important aspect within his scope .has been ignored. Dr. Das 
Gupta has been commend ably successful in what he aimed at and his book must 
be considered to be a welcome addition to the existing literature on the subject. 


Department of History of Art 
Banaraa Hindu University. 
September 20, I960 


S. K. 8*ra(wati 
















PREFACE 


The present bock is s section of the author's doctoral thesis “Manuscript 
Painting In Mediaeval Eastern India”, cn which the Ph, D, degree was awarded 
by the B&naras Hindu University in 1964. T he author seeks to draw up a system¬ 
atic and chronological account of miniature painting in Nepal, A special study 
has been made in this work of the art of manuscript illumination from the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical manuscripts from Nepal. Unlike the Mughal and the 
Rajasthani schools of painting of India, no seperate miniatures were normally 
painted In Nepal. Hence Nepalese miniature painting is essentially book-illustra¬ 
tion or manuscript-illumination as in Assam. But In the later periods (18tM9th. 
centuries A. D, ) separate miniatures were produced depicting Hindu and Buddhist 
deities for selling to pilgrims visiting Nepal. 

The period covered in this book is from the 11th, century A. D. to the 
present age. The earliest period of Nepalese painting corresponds to the Pala 
school of painting of Eastern India. The different intermediate stages of Nepalese 
painting have alse been explored. Nepal occupies an important position in the 
art history of Central Asia and South Asia not only due to her geographical loca¬ 
tion but also due to the close relations that existed between the paintings of Nepal, 
India, Tibet and China. 

Being primarily a religious art, Nepalese painting is conservative. Many 
stylistic features and details met with in the initial phase are continued till much 
later times and are preserved even to our days. These miniatures arc also of 
great value to students of Brahmanical and Buddhist iconography since many unco¬ 
mmon types of deities and syncretistic deities were conceived of in Nepal, The 
art of Nepal is also catholic and eclectic in nature, and painting is no exception 
m this tendency. This was the result of a perfect blending of races, religions and 
cultures in this Himalayan valley, Nepal was the gateway to Tibet through 
which Zndian religious and art traditions passed in to the latter country. 

The examples of miniat ures reproduced in the book are from palm-leaf and 
paper folios of manuscripts and also from wooden be ok-covers. The paintings are 
in gouache, —a technique exceedingly popular in Nepal. Gold paint and even 
small gems were used for embellishing paintings and bookccvers. Leather and 
mpous$£ metal plates were also used for special types of book-covers. Stylistically, 
book-illustrations of a period were similar in theme, technique and style to 
other kinds of painting like the scrolls. Tankas and murals of the corresponding 
period from Nepal, 

Vljay&da&mi 

1%8 Rajatananda Das Gupta 

Varanasi. 
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CHAPTER 1 


NEPAL 


Nepale.se miniatures are primarily book illustrations from Buddhist scriptures 
on palm leaves or on the wooden book-covers locally known as the B&s&s. In 
the early period they are identical in style, technique and content with the Pala 
paintings from Eastern India on similar subjects. The close proximity of Nepal 
with Eastern India was responsible for the closeness in the paintings of the two 
regions and it continued to be so in all ages in varying degrees. In Nepal temple 
banners, cloth scrolls and Torsaas or temple banners represent forms of miniature 
paintings other than those from the manuscripts. The Pala School and its deri¬ 
vations continued in Nepal till the 17th-l&th century, when the Rajasthani 
School entered the country and influenced the native painting style to some degree. 
Not only manuscripts but Toranat and other forms of painting were also produced 
in the new style. But the indigenous painters of the jfite&r community assidu¬ 
ously clung to the native style. Published materials on Nepalese painting is 
rather sparse. The following books and papers, however, serve as the spring¬ 
board for any account on the subject. 

]. History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon : Smith, V, A. 1930 

2. Ancient and Medieval Nepal ; Regmi, D, R, 

3. The Art And Architecture of India : Rowland B. R, 1956 2nd- edition, 

4. History of Buddhism: Heely, W. L,; Indian Antiquary. Vol. IV. 

5. Kirata Jana Kriti: Chatterji, S. K. 1951, 

6. The Astasahasriki Prajnaparamita (A-i 5) Ms. or the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal : J. I. S. O, A. Vol, II, 1935. 

7. Nepalese Painting : Kramrisch, S.: J. I. S. O. A, Vol. III. 1936. 

B. Some Brahmamcal Miniatures from Nepal : Bag chi, P. C.; J. I. S. O. A, 
Vol. V. 1937. 

9. A painted Book-cover from Nepal : Mukherji, M.; J. I. S. O. A. 
Vol, XIV. 1946. 

10, Note on a Nepalese Manuscript Miniature : Marg; Vol. IV, No. 2. 

I L Nepal ; Gairola, C, K,j Marg, Vol. IX. No. 2, 

12* Medieval Buddhist Art and its offshoots : Gangoly, O. C,; Do 

13, Tibet: Roerich, G; Do 

14, History of Nepal : Wright, D. 1877. London 

15, Bhirat Ki Chitrakala : Rai Krishnadasa (Hindi) 2017 B. Era. 3rd Edn. 

16, Bh a rater Cbitra Kal& : Mitra, A. (Bengali) 1363 Bengali Era. 1st Edn. 

17, Gbitradarshan : Sarnanta, K. (Bengali) 1881 Sake. 1st Edn, 
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19. The An of Nepal—Kramrisch, S, J964. 

J9. The Art of India & Nepal 1966, The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

20. Medieval Nepal—Regmi, D. R. 1966 
Parts II and III Calcutta. 

For a correct understanding of the factors that led to the development 
of painting in Nepal, it Is necessary to understand the geography of the region 
for, geography influences the history of a country and its people, and moulds 
their character as well as gives shape to its creative activities including painting. 
Though today man has reached a point where he may not think of himself as 
mere plaything of Nature and geography, in the past his dependence was far 
greater and thus his whole history and art was chanelled into avenue* created 
by his environments, To the north of the great Indian planes arc the Himalayas 
termed as the Maryaia Parvata or the frontier mountain of India in the PurSnic 
literature. 1 It harbours the Hindu-Buddhist kingdom of Nepal which though 
politically Isolated from India had remained an integral part of Indian culture- 
sphere and particularly of Eastern India which not only supplied her with rulers 
but also with scholars and artists without interruptions. And her art too had been, 
as has been pointed out by Benjamin Rowland, “Provincial Indian Buddhist Art”.* 
The service, that Nepal rendered by harbouring the Mah&yaua arts and tradi¬ 
tions after the destruction of Nalanda and Vikrara&ls Universities (1199-1200 A.D.) 
can hardly be said to be a contribution lesser than any part of Eastern India in 
the History of Mahayanism. 

The country of Nepal has au approximate area of five hundred miles by 
hundred and ten miles. The valley is well defined by the Himalayas in the north, 
Sikkim in the east and the provinces of India and Pakistan to the south and the 
west. But the natives restrict the name Nepal to the country around the capital 
which is an extensive tract of comparatively level ground, entirely surrounded by 
mountains. This tract ofland is twenty miles from east to west while from north 
to south it is only fifteen miles. Lofty mountains surround this area of which the 
following peaks are important viz., Mahadeo Pokhri to the east, NlgS,rjun to the 
west; in the north the peaks Munich ur, Shcopurl, Kukami and the Kowhilia; the 
Chandragiri, Champadtfvi, Phuphiog and Phulchowk (9720') to the south. The 
level of the valley itselNs 4,500 feet above the sea level. 

The surface of the valley consists of grounds on two levels constituting 
a series of table lands (7"arr) and valleys {Khol&s) through each of which a small 
stream usually flows. The difference in level between the Tars and Kkolas vary 
greatly. Near the base of the hill it Is not so great, but it rapidly increases to¬ 
wards the centre of the valley and in some places the precipitous edges of the 
TffTs are from 30 to 100 feet in height. 

t. MSrkandeya PurSaa; 54, 36; Srimad Bhugiivata; S, 16, 6-10, 

3, Howland, B; Art & Architecture of India; 141. 
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The early history of Nepal is lost in a number of legendary stories and 
Mabayanist traditions. The earliest historical reference to Nepal we find during 
the reign of Samudra Gupta, in whose Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Nepal finds 
a place* ft is described as a frontier state ( Pratjanta-^Ne pdla-^iripatt) whose king 
probably belonged to the SaryavamsI Licchavi clan, which was spread from Nepal 
to Bihar and Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

The Vents avails or the Nivoaii chronicles are -one of the chief sources of ouf 
knowledge of early Nepalese history. According to these Nepal was ruled at the 
earliest times by Ahlras or Gopalas i. e., a race of cowherds who were probably 
Sanskritic in their culture. Then some time before the Christian era a wholesale 
influx of Mongoloid people flooded the valley of Nepal, and those people had 
been described as the Kir&tas in the VamidvalU* They were the ancestors of the 
JVcMfcirj who gave their name to the country. These Kirdta kings were undoubtedly 
preparing the way for Mdwdr and other I ndo-Mongoloid domination in the affairs 
of Nepal and for their fullest participation in the development of its Hindu 
(Buddhist and Brahman leal) culture la the centuries to come, 1 The capital of the 
Kirdta kings was Gokarna, in the north of Nepal valley. 

The Kifdtas were suppressed by SuryavamsI Licchavls lrom Bihar in the 
middle of the 4th century A. D, With them Hindu culture flourished. Buddhism 
and Brahmanism (Visnu and Siva worship) were their cults and with their rule 
Vaisnavism as well as liaiva and Sitkta shrines of Nepal came into prominence...... 

But in the first half of the 7th century AmSuvarman, a Mabasamanta of the 
Thakuri dynasty became the de facto ruler of Nepal. But after him there was again 
a Licchavi restoration. Jayadeva of the Licchavi dynasty married Rijyamatl, a 
princess of Kamarupa, who was probably the daughter of Harjaravarman of the 
£&lastambha dynasty (C, 650-800 A. D.). There are some reasons to believe that 
Nepal in the 8th or 9th centuries was under a virtual Tibetan domination.- 
But with the accession of Glong-Darma to the throne of Tibet in 838 A. D, the 
country was weakened by internal dissension and religious persecution and Nepal 
was able to free herself. 

The next period of Nepalese history is of main interest to us. The Thakuri 
dynasty was founded in the 9th century in liberated Nepal which was 
again bifurcated into the houses of Nayakot ( 1046*1197 A. D. ) and Patan 
( 1080-1098 A, D. ) in the 11th century. "The Thakuri period was one 
of very close cultural connection of Nepal with India ( Bihar and Bengal ) 
on the one hand and with Tibet and China on the other.’ There was 
progress in every sphere. "The plastic arts and trade flourished exceedingly, 
Sanskrit learning was greatly advanced and corpus of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature of the Mahayina school was copied and preserved in the monastry 
libraries ( Bohdls and Tots ) of Nepal, The latest development of Mahay In a 
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la Bengal and Bihar found congenial soil in Nepali and Nepalese scholars, TEfacto- 
Btirman speaking* possibly mostly Niwars* went to Buddhist universities of India 
like Nilanda and VikramasiE for higher studies _ ++ . The Indo-Mongoloids of 
Nepal may be said to have found themselves as a distinctive section of the Indian, 
people sharing in and enriching the Brahmaua-Buddhist culture they adopted from 
the time of the Th&kum* 

A new royal dynasty with fresh cultural elements came to Nepal about the 
middle of the 12th century when the Karnuta kings became established at Simraon 
in Southern Nepal The Karnatas were Kannftda speaking barons or military 
chiefs from the Deccan who followed the victorious arms of Vikramiditya the son 
of Ghaluky&n emperor Some^vara 1 ( A. D+) into North Eastern India 

including Bengal and \tithiIa__ + ,„Thc Karngtaka rule did not extend beyond the 
first quarter of the 14th Century* By that time a new dynasty* a national one for 
the JVswdrs of Nepal* established itself after one of the earlier founders of this new 
line, Jayasthiti Mai la who married Rajjali Devi* of the Nepalese royal family* 

.The Mai Las ruled in Nepal in its three branches up to the conquest of the 
country by the Gorkbas* of mixed Mongoloid-Brahmana-K^atriya origin in 
1760 A. D t The MalJas* however* were related to the Licchavis and were iu all 
likelihood a mixed Indian and Indo-Mongoloid people speaking M&w&r* language* 
But they cultivated Sanskrit and contemporary Indian languages like Maithih* 
Bengali* KosaJi, or Eastern Hindi and the earlier Apabhraipsa. After the 
eruption cl the Turks io Bihar and, Bengal and destruction of their monasteries and 
temples and massacre of scholars and monks at Kaland^ Nepal gave asylum to 
scholars and others fleeing the Muslim Turks terror with their books and their 
gods ” Cf This fresh and large scale advent of refugee scholars and artists From 
India^ Bjhar and Bengal; gave rise to a sort of Renaissance in the artistic and 
religious life of Nepal from the 1.3th century on wards. “The highest achievement 
of the Mw&rs as an Indo-Mongoloid people who had adopted both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism with Cange tic culture took place under the Mallas, particularly iu 
the 17th century. After Yabha Malians time* C + 1474 A. D. the single Kingdom 
of Nepal was split up into four small states of BhiEgaon* fianapa, Kfithmando and 
Fatan. 

“It is in this last phase of Ncmarl creativeness that the Tantrik way of know¬ 
ing the ultimately Real was given support by images of fronxied grandeur. 1 

Accessories and materials for painting the manuscript miniatures in Nepal 
in the earlier phase were the same as those used by the Pila artists. Later on two 
local term viz,* Pathi and B&ut were used to mean the manuscript and the book- 
covers respectively* Two important works from Tibet viz.; the Pog-Zom-Zam 
and the History of Buddhism by r^fSnath give us a lot of informations on the 


i. Kramrisch, S : The art of Nopal; p* 40. I9G4 + 
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state of painting in Eastern India* Nepal and Tibet between the period between 
the llth 1 2 and the 17th 3 4 centuries. In Nepal as in Bengal the book^covers were 
as important carriers of painting as the palm-leaf folios of the manuscripts. Though 
in the early medieval period the Muslims introduced and popularised paper for 
manuscripts yet for illustrations the wooden book-covers and the palm-leaf folios 
were more preferred. Gradually, the palm-leaf manuscript came to be regarded as 
more pure and venerable than their paper counterparts, and palm leaves were used 
even as late as the ]9th century* when hand-made as well as mill made paper 
was easily available, 

A special variety of the palmyra tree fronds known as the Sri Ta4 in Western 
India was grown in Bengal for the purpose of making folios out of them. These 
were also exported to Nepal as they were to Western India and other parts. The 
sheets i hat were obtainable from the Sri T&t were X 3" out of which folios ot 
approximately 2S rr X 2i| w ® were prepared. These folios were smooth flexible 
and delicate and were ideally suited for writing as well as for painting. The elasti¬ 
city of the leaves prevented them from breaking and cracking and the pigments 
too did not chip off easily. The presence of acids in the inks u^ed tor writing 
affected the palm-leaves as a result of which they turned black the extra paper 
folios of the manuscript or the cloth that wrapped it. Thus the manuscripts 
appear older to their actual date and give rise to chronological controversies and 
problems regarding the dating of the paintings. 

Paper was used in Nepal at a fairly early stage. A manuscripts dated 1105 
A. D. from the Asutosh Museum is the earliest example of paper manuscript from 
the pre-Islamic period.* Nepalese paper is still known for its quality and writing 
surface which make it popular with Nepalese and Indian artists, manuscript writers 
and astrologers* Another important variety of Nepalese manuscript was the folded 
manuscript made in the manner of similar examples from Ceylon and theParabaiks 
of Burma. These were made by folding backward and forward long sheets of paper* 
which opened up like a fan. In many auch manuscripts the covers were of leather 
for flexibility and durability. 

Although water colour was the usual process for painting on the folios the 
paintings on the wooden book*covers were done in a tempera process. Usually 

~L SJiattasali. N. K, : Iconography of Buddhist A Bratimanical Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum. 

2. Heely, W. L. : Extracts from Taranath^ History of Buddhism; Indian Antiquary* 
Vol. XV, pp, 141-116. 

3. Ghosh, A: Miniatures ot a nearly Jiscovnr&d palm-leaf manuscript from Bengal; 
It up am. Nos. 3849. 1920, p, 27* 

4. Motichandra : Jans, a MinLitur? Pointings from Western Indian 1919..* p t Gfl. 

6. Mookhcrji* M, : Two IUiiTnivatEci Manuscripts in the Asutosh Museum of India* 
Calcutta; J. 1. S. Q. A PJ Vol. XV +1 p r 

0. Mifra h A: Bharat er CliitrakalK; p 4 f42. 
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a white size was used as binding medium for the colours. The five primary 
colours mentioned in the Visnudharmottara and the Bharata Natyaiistra were 
used by the Pala-Nepalesc painters but it was also determined by the dictates of 
iconography and Rasa. E( They included orpiment* yellow, white, indigo Indian- 
ink black, cinnabar red and green the last being a mixture of orpiment and 
indigo* But on the whole the general colour arrangement of the divinities 
Is mostly determined by iconographiesl requirements. Neither Indian red nor 
any ochres, nor ultramarine is used. Tonality of colours is practically unknown* 
The outline is drawn either in black or in red, and as is used in Indian 
painting seems to have been sketched out first and later on filled in with colour/ J1 - 
According to Vredenburg the white paint that was used to indicate the highlight 
in paintings was White Lead. s But in the opinion of Ajit Ghosh it was either 
Kaolin or Chalk. l, * 3 The colours were all mineral except indigo. He thinks that 
Cobalt blue and Lapis-Lazuli was also used as in the case of the A-15 manuscript 
from the Asiatic Society in which the latter colour had been employed. Colours 
were laid on a prepared surface though they themselves were pure* Orpiment was 
successfully used by the artist of this period though modern Western technique 
finds it difficult to manage its freshness* 4 Gold paint was freely used in all periods 
of Nepalese painting to indicate ornaments* metalwares and even stars and 
planets and lightning in the clouds. 

But according to Stella Kramrisch, * e Nepali paintings whether ou palm-leaf, 
paper, wood or cloth are carried in gouache/* 5 

l, Kay, N. R. ; History of Bengal; p. 1st Edition. I&43. Dacca. 

i Vredenburg, Tim Continuation of the Pictorial Tradition in the Art of India; 
Rupanij, No*. 1-4, 1920* 

3* Ghosh* A; Miniatures gf a New]y Discovered Buddhist Palm-leaf manuscripts from 
Bengal; Rupam 38 39. im 

4. ibid. 

G. Kramrisch, 5. ' The Art of Nepal, p, 43. 1964. 
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CHAPTER II 


NEPALESE PAINTING 


The evolution of Nepalese painting is as intimately connected with that of 
India as the early history of (he two lands* In Nepal the indigenous Mongoloid 
population and culture fused with the Indian elements introduced by settlers from 
Aryavarta from a very early date produced a definitely Nepalese character and 
style. In the making of the culture and the art of Nepal the contribution of these 
two races had been equally important. And the art of painting was no exception 
to this tendency. Painting perhaps shows the fusion more clearly than any other 
art form of Nepal. In every age of creative activity in Ary&varta Nepal promptly 
responded as we can find from the accounts or Tirana th whose “History of 
Buddhism In India"* compiled in 1608 A. D., is a veritable storehouse of informa¬ 
tion for the present chapter. An analogy is found in another neighbouring 
country, Ceylon, where “every great change in India’s political, religious, social 
or economic—had its repercussions in this island, and every wave of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion up to the end of the 15th century made its way to this land and left its mark 
on the life and thought of its people.” 41 But this process continued in Nepal Tor 
about three centuries more. The large number of illustrated manuscripts and 
painted book'CQvers from the Pala period to the ]8th century also corroborate the 
above observations. But it was with Eastern India that the ties of Nepal were 
most intimate, longstanding and continuous. The Buddhist Pala art of Bihar and 
Bengal was so great a contemporary source of inspiration to Nepalese art that 
those belonging to these different regions could hardly be distinguished. “Since 
there is hardly any appreciable major stylistic difference between the illuminations 
of Bihar and Bengal or Bengal and Nepal at least till as late as the thirteenth 
century A. D. they may conveniently be studied as belonging to one and the 
same school.” * 2 3 

The observations of Ur. N. R, Ray as quoted above are convincing in the 
context of a comparative study of Pala and contemporary Nepalese illustrations. 
The true nature of these Buddhist manuscripts paintings can be best found in the 
following observations of Foucher qn the nature of Buddhist art of the age. huit 

tniraelts persisterant seals juSQit'au bout titf Its stilts d'j Magadha fl dti Bengali, sans partef 

L Hrjeiy, H. L. : Extracts from Taraaath*s History of Buddhism, in India; Indian 
Antiquary, VoL IV, pp. 101 -118. 

2. .VLeodia, ; The Eaxjjr History of Ceylon; p» 1. 

3. Kay, N. R. : Art * Eastern India (BeugaL Biliar^ NopoU and Tibet); The Struggle For 
Empiri’j p. tiytK 
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des miniatures Jtfepalaists, Mats'en revanche notts udyons la parte du pantheon boudhiqtte 
jurat partaut unt fault grouitlante de divinities nwotiles, veri tables figures dt cauchemar, 
prisque toujours horribles et parfois luxurieuses, dent la dependence directe continue encore d 
‘fieurir dans Vart lamaique contemporain." 1 Thus a new* and enlarged pan thee a 
enabled the Nepalese artist to paint freely, drawing his imagery from the Dhyanas 
and S&dkartas up till the 18th century, if not to this day. The typically Eastern 
style of painting continued till the time of Taranath but there must have been a 
decisive fall in the standard of execution as we can infer from T&r&nSth’s state¬ 
ment that the Nepalese artists of this time produced works which had ‘no special 
character.'* In the next period, beginning from the 16th century in Eastern 
India, specially in Bengal a new style overpowers the decadent Fsla-Scna School- 
The contact of Bengal is now more with Mathura region through the Neo- 
Vaishnavism of Sri Cb ait any a Dcva and as a result the socalled Rajasthani 
element enters Bengal. Nepal too develops the new Mwari style and for the time 
being there is not much communication between Bengal and Nepal. 

Speaking about the impact of Eastern India in Nepalese art Stella Kramrisch 
says that “even when this school sent its illuminated manuscripts and probably also 
its painters to Nepal from about the year 1000, the influence of P&La art is not 
noticeable oil later tiraes. ,,s By 1034 A.D. Nepal was also conquered by a Kanarese 
adventurer, iNanya Deva, as the Senas did with the Pala dominion.* 1 3 By the 
end of the 12th century, furthermore, the Muslim conquest of Bengal brought 
to Nepal refugee artists from Eastern India. It was then that the Eastern Indian 
art tradition was given a most subtle reinterpretation in Nepal. 4 The next 
phase was one of greater influence of Eastern Indian art under the Malta? (till 
about liBO A. l>.j but the ascendency f ‘reached its height in the thirteenth 
century.*’ 6 

But Nepal could not resist the Rajasthani influence much longer. The new 
waves of painting with Rajasthani elements appear in Nepal after the conquest of 
the Valley by the Rajputs from the plains ol'north India. Even before the actual 
conquest Rajasthani idioms had already made a place in Nepal. But Nepal was 
not always the borrower, bhe had her own sphere of influence on Tibetan 
painting. The eastern style penetrated the iibetan province of Tsang adjoining 
Nepal from the north. Thus grew the typically Tibetan School of painting.' 
"Early examples of this art exhibit strong Nepalese inspiration. The art of Tibetan 
miniature painting is also of Indio-Nepalese origin. This art was very popular 
in the XI and XII centuries A. D,, and a number of illustrated manuscripts 

1. Fcmchcr, A : Etude sur l’art Boudhjque de L’inde; p. 40. Tokyo, 

2. Smith, V. A.: History of Finn Arts In India and Ceylon; Part II, Ch, inti, p. 

3. Kramrisch, S : The Art of Kepal; p, 30. 1964, 

4. Ibid, p, 40. B. Ibid. p. 40. 
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belong to this period/’ 1 The illustrations of miniatures of this period in Guiseppe 
Tucci’s monumental work, Tibetan Painting, really conform to contemporary 
Pita and Nepalese style, in theme, technique and design* Chinese chronicles 
have recorded the name of one Anika* who was a Nepalese artist of the 
late 12th century. He was first commissioned to China where the influence of his 
style and ingenuity was great enough to have him raised to the imperial eielitr. 

Kramriscb maintains that Anita or A-ni-ke first went to Tibet with his 
eighty artists and was responsible for the growth of a school there, Nepali artists 
went to paint the chapels of the Nor monastery of Tibet in 1429 A. D. They also 
painted the Mandalai or magic diagrams, pal&t and portraits of the a ot* 
of the Sa Skya Pa School. Nepali artists also painted at Guge in western 
Tibet. In, Tibet Nepali artists also absorbed some Chinese motifs, specially 
from textiles 3 . But by the middle of the fourteenth century the ‘'meticulous 
fineness of miniature painting was disappearing in Nepal in some paintings which 
were larger in size and were made for the newly built monasteries of the "\ellow 
Church' 1 of Tibet favoured by Tson Kha Fa*. The counter influence of Tibetan 
painting on that of Nepal is seen by the seventeenth century and two dated 
examples (1622 A. D.J are preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. But this 
was more Tibetan-Chinese than purely Tibetan. ’'Spatial illusion entered Nepali 
palming from India, through the Rajasth^ni'Nepali School of the seventeenth 
century. With it Mughal, Persian and Western Renaissance perspective was in 
Nepali style,”® 

1, The Carnb. Add. 1643 copy of the Astasahatrika Prajnaparamita manus¬ 
cript [1015 A. D.) is the earliest example of illustrated manuscript from N£pal. It 
is also the earliest available (sample ofPsJa painting. 

2. The next manuscript that takes its place in chronological order is another 
copy of the Asiaiakosfika PrajMparamita produced in the Nepal Era 143 or 1028 
A-1>. during the reign of King Rudra Deva. But stylistically this manuscript 
can be grouped with the same manuscript dated 1015 A- D. The two book covers 
of the manuscript in question “bear elegant specimens of immature paintings 
in the style and tradition of the period. ,,£i The subject is as usual restricted to 
the nativity scene of the Buddha as well as events from his life and also some 

Vajraylna deities. The tradition which produced the Camb. Add. 1643 man us- 

* 

"1. Bagcbi. P. C. : Bharat O Chin; Visva Vidjra Samgrabx Scries, No. 81, p. +8. Calcutta. 

2, Mookerji, M : An illustrated cover of a manuscript of the Astasahasrikii PrajflSpsrainita in 
a Private Collection : I^lit Kaia, No. 6, October, 106B, p. 64. 

3, Kramrisch, 5: The Art of Nepal, p. 44. 1984. 

4, Ibid ; p, 48. 
e. Ibid pp 44-46 
*. Ibid ; p. 4T. 
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crlpt equally influenced the present manuscript and the style essentially remains 
the same* "In composition in draughtsmanship in colour scheme, in ethnic types 
and decorations both represents an identical tradition/ 51 

The paintings have a general red background and the different scenes though 
not otherwise separated are kept from intrusion only by the two punch holes on 
the bookcovers. There is however* a great delicacy and fluency in the lines; and 
the colours seem to possess tonality but their authenticity is not certain since age 
might have been a factor in the change of colours in places. Plasticity of line is 
also present as is typical with P&la miniatures of the early period to which this 
manuscript belongs. The lines move in continuous flowing curves and successfully 
model the masses and volumes within the given contour. Human figures are full* 
sinuous and rounded while draughtsmanship attains the height in the decorative 
motifs. Some landscape is also attempted by arranging stylised plantain trees at 
uniform distances. Scenes from the BuddhVs nativity include Hindu deities like 
Indra, Siva and Brahma which was s however, intentional for missionary purposes 
to show the supremacy of Buddhism over the orthodox religion. And this practice 
has also been noted in the Vajrayana iconography or later day Nepal. Thus we 
can say that these two bookcovers contain "the most noteworthy specimens of 
Eastern Indian miniature painting 15 .^ ( Plate 1 ) 

Lines here have studied perfection but these are less immediate than those 
from Bengal, "The flamboyant intricacies of scroll work on thrones and manorial 
add an agitation controlled by their near-geometrical outline* When shown stand¬ 
ing, the figures seem to float in their swaying stances, walking they glide and 
soar forecasting the ambiguous stance of some later diy sculptures".* (Plates 
la,* lb- ) 

An important manuscript of the Asiasafuisrikd PrqjMparamita ( 1054 A + D*) 
from the Heeramaneck Collection shows the eight miracles of the Buddha's life 
in an unusual manner. "It is an almost ascetically linear style despite the occa¬ 
sional attempts at modelling, but none the less very expressive and vivacious. 
There is a tendency towards marked elongation in the majority of figures*** * * 3 4 
Indra and Brahma carry fish and sweetSj—auspicious symbols, while they receive 
the newborn Buddha. The Dharmachakra Pravartana scene is omitted. 

Two other manuscripts (both copies of the Pancharakshft) from the 
Asutosh Museum * Calcutta are valuable sources of information about 

L Mookerji, M : An illustrated cover of tha Atfaszhvsriki Prajn%pTtrttmtin in a Private Collec¬ 
tion; Lalit Xala, No. fl, October 1059, p. 02. 

Ibid : p* G2- (Prof, S. K. Saraswati Collection. Calcutta) 

3. Kramriscb, 5. - The Art of Nopal; p + 43, 1^04, 

4. The Arts of India and Nepal, ( Tlio Nftgti and Alice Retrain an eck Collections Museum of 
Fine Arts. Beaton p P 110, 1 
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the slate of painting in Nepal during the first quarter of the 12th century. n 
general, they conform to contemporary Eastern Indian ideal. The first manuscript 
(No. T 1055) dated 225 Nepal Era corresponding to 1105 A. D. was done during 
king Siha Deva’s rule. But the name of the King in the other (No. T 140) is Siva 
Deva while the date is 239-40 Nepal era or 11 l9-’20 A. D- The two kings are none 
but the same personas the reign period indicates. These manuscripts “though appa¬ 
rently contemporary, show a well marked divergence in workmanship and artistic 
quality, 1 The first manuscript is definitely done in a better standard than the latter 
one as far as the general scheme of conception, execution and details are concerned. 
The line is still rhythmic and flexible and the colour scheme is balanced. The 
only treatment Nature gets is through a single tree at the background of the 
group of three male deities. This tree with large leaves and a neat crown, we can 
say, is the parent from which prototypes emerge in mediaeval Bengali scrolls and 
ihe 19th century Asiamangala book-cover from Assam. The richness of details 
in ornaments, patterns of clothes and aureoles are another remarkable feature of 
these manuscripts. Artists took much liberty in making the poses of deities more 
graceful even when the Sddfiam seemed to prescribe more rigid ones like the 
VajTaparjfOJikasana, Standard of workmanship and general treatment of lines fall 
considerably in the later manuscript (No. T. 140), “The contrast thus furnished by 
two, almost contemporary works, afford an interesting study »“ 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston has a Gandavyuha manuscript of circa 
12th century which was, however, identified as being of the CunakarandaojSha t 
by Kramrisch. The main figure is shown conversing with the deities. The forest 
is represented by a single tree or a jutting stone “delineated in an express!- 
nnistic and conceptual fashion.” The subject is characterised by animated 
vigour and iangcurous grace and a mastery in drawing and delineation of form.” 3 
Other leaves of the manuscript are in the Seattle Art Museum and Cieaveiand 
Museum of Art. 

The next important miniatures are from the bookcovers No. 4077 of the- 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, These bookcovers (22 x 2| f 'j were used to- 
bind manuscripts of several texts, as noted below : 

1. The Lalitavigtara manuscripts 

2. The Sivadharmaiastram manuscript 

3. The Sivadharmottara manuscript 

4. The Sivadharmasamgraha manuscript 

5. The Uma-Mah^Svarasamvada manuscript 


1 . 


5. 


3. 


Mookerjee, M. : Two illuminated manuscript in the Asufcosh Museum of Indian Art; 
J. I, S.O. A., Vol. XV, p. 8<S. 1047. 


Ibid : P- 99- . 

rim Arts of India and Nepal—The Hash and Alice Heeramdneck Collection, Museum of Fine 


Arts, Boston 1&0G, p. 103* 
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6, The Sivopani^ada manuscript 

7* The Umottara or Uttorottara Tautra manuscript 

3* The VawasSLra saihgraba manuscript 

Of these only the Lalitavistsra manuscript contains a date corresponding to 
1036 A. D. Other manuscripts accompanying it are also contemporary on paleo¬ 
graphic grounds. 

The paintings on the bookcovers are, however, much later in style than the 
early 11th century Nepalese paintings. The miniatures on the bookcovers depict 
the episode of the Lmg<>dbkava*m&rti. Inner side a of the book covers or the Bas& 
are painted as is common to Nepalese art On a white primed surface the drawings 
are made in ochre and filled in with the five primary colours* They are sharply 
and distinctly outlined with pigments of a deeper tone than those used in the main 
body of the painting. Modellings however, is not very sbarp. And this lack of 
enough modelling places the painting to a date later than 1036 A* D. though that 
date has been found in the Labtavist£ra manuscript* It shows very few of the 
Brahmanical themes done in Nepalese miniature style* AnotherNepalese manuscript 
dealing with Hindu themes is the 12th century Hindu Bhagavata Mahapur&ria 
manuscript on palm leave* from the National Museum, New Delhi (No, 62* 15-fi). 
But the growth of a typically Nepalese style is* for the first time, felt in these 
miniatures. "The paintings, belong to the general type of Eastern Indian paintings* 
Nepal, though within the orbits of Eastern Indian tradition, developed certain 
individual peculiarities m course of time; they are clearly apparent in these 
illustrations. 1 ** 

A copy of the Astasakasrikd Prnjn$pdr&milS dated 191 Nepal Era Of 1071 A, D. a 
from the Asiatic Society of Bengal is another typical Buddhist manuscript with 
a profusion of miniatures* The importance of this manuscript is that its depiction 
of deities does not always correspond to their descriptions as given in their respec¬ 
tive Sadhanas The importance of this manuscript lies in the fact that it contains a 
profusion of illustrations of deities according to the Madhyamika thoughts and 
as Smith says "being plainly labelled, as they are, of high archaeological and histori¬ 
cal value** s& This is typical of the paper manuscripts, of this period and hence is of 
great help in reconstitution of the religious history of the period. Most of the 
deities, their attributes and a 5 Sociates J ParivOra Devatas conform to the descrip¬ 
tions in the Sadkanos though exceptions are not rare. But we cannot agree 
with the latter part of the above sentence of Smith when he says that, "from 
purely aesthetic point of view are not of much account** 14 For these are not 
only "the relics of an ancient school of Nepalese painting"/ but also are one of the 

1* Mookerji, M : A painted boofccover from Nepal; J. I. 5. O. A ; , vol. XlV, pp> 1W1 

E. Foutheii E j Etude sir V iccmographie- Bond tuque de l 1 inde; J. I. S, O. A., Vol. Ill, 1&B3 T 
3. Smith, V ; History of Fine Am in India A Ceylon; Fart ll r Cti* XIT P Tibet A Nffpal. p- 165. 

4 * Ibid. G. Ibid. 
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best specimens of the Palaor Eastern School of painting in the 10th century. 
Modelling in colour is at its best and the employment of white paint for highlights 
on the face of SySma Tati are truly in the tradition of classical Indian paint- 

ings of Ajant^. 

The importance of this manuscript is enhanced by the labelled illustrations 
of deities associated with particular places sacred tn the Maihyamikas. But 
the “monographic aspect of some of theie require better study than has been 
hitherto bestowed on them.” 1 The illustrations show main deities like T&ra 
and Lok^vara in the company of their associates and thus emble m to acertain 
the true relation between their Dhyana and illustration which usually correspond 
to each other. 


The mantras concerning the deities also determine the illustrations. Thus 
th * Mantra «Qm mani padmi hutk 1 ' containing six syllables is represented by a 
new form of Lok&lvara called Sadakjarl Lok^vara who is flanked by Manidham 
and Sudhana. In a similar way the complete Tin nw*** consisting of ten 
syllables e. g„ "Om Tart Tuttan Ture Svakd" is represented by the entire Tari 
Mandala consisting of the ten detnigoddesses, Ekajata, ASoka-Kanta, J aQ f^ 
Marlchi, Mah&miyurt and others while the shorter form of the same wh^h 

is minus the two syllables ‘W and W » represented by only eight of the 
goddesses (Folio no. 119/- The worship ofLokfcfvara or Lokanilha might have bee 

centred mainly a. Ch.mpit.la (CbampilalS Lot.aS.ha BMtarak.) s** 

Syima TSra ( SamaMi BMmJdld Bhagavatl TirS) at Samataia and Mshaarl 
TirS m associated with FolSlak . in Bengal (Potataki Bhagavad T.rS). 

The uncommon types are represented by the r«s«*a<Uh°a Mirti of Lok^ 
4 ,,ra in physical union with his Sakti (Folio 185). •■Representanon of Halthab 
With Sakd il very rare and probably .bis form is found here ” ' h » 
ture for the first time” 11 Bat this becomes verylcommon in later Uepalese manu P • 
From Nepal it might have travelled to Tibet where depict.oool deities in am 
of physical union otherwise known as Tai-Tum in Tibetan become, very common 
specially in cloth scrolls and hangings. The depiction or Prytoftn ***: or supreme 
knowledge personified fit also an impnrlan. feature of this mann.er.pl. She s ts 
.7Bi.Ii.in Maim in Santas “d is fianted by her natuml oompie- 
ments Msdhi, Mali, Smriti and Prajfii, two on each side. "Sneh fignm. of » - 

-, rftra : ta are very rare and as such have iconography value (Folio, la£ Kev.j 
The miniatures thus made it possible to depict entire Mandala which was rather 
difficult of execution on plastic medium. 


1, BJiatta&harya. B.: The AstasahisfikatPrajitikpirauiti; J. I. S, O. A.. Vob III, V&5. 

2, Bhattachaiya, B, : The Aslasahasrikii BrajilipSramita; J. I. S O. A, Vol. III. A0M. 
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The wooden covers of a Tlntrika manuscript, the PingaUmata from the 
Durbar Library, Kathmandu is another important example of this group. But the 
freedom from the predominantly Last Indian influence is gradually noticed, 
specially in the figures of the devotees flanking the bivalinga. The Sivalinga 
with eyes depicted on it is also typically Nepalese and reminds us of the similar 
treatment on the tower of the Svyambbunath temple of Kathmandu* The long 
colop hone runs as follows and the date corresponds to A. D. 1174 ; 

“Samvat 294 Ckaiifaiuktapurnamdiy<3m samadina tiltara Phdlguna nak^atri Sri 
Patamisuarei Panmabhatt&raka Mahdt djadhiraja Sri Rudta Divasya I'ijayardja srimata 
vijayakaTathyayam Sri Chandana mandava pinathyaimnasina Sri Sivdcharya vijadkara 
bkashmetut likhapitam Hkha Paiupalitta likhitam” 

Hindu deities like Siva, Brahma, Vijiju, GabeSa, Kirtikeya and even the 
Sivalinga have been depicted which is of course very rare. Of these the 
representation of Garieh as a scribe is most important, since it is, according to 
Alice Getty, the oldest representation of Ganesa in this form. The basically 
Indo-Mongolcid culture of Nepal has been aptly depicted by introducing two 
male figures in diverse types of headgears flanking a Siva linga. One of them 
is typically Indian while the other has a Mongoloid bias though both owe common 
allegiance to one religious system, Hinduism. Drawing here loses the rhythmic 
treatment of the Eastern School and elements of the second phase of Nepalese 
painting are already noticed here. 

The truly Nepalese idiom makes its debut in the manuscript of the A^tasaha- 
srika PrajfiSparainita from the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No, 4023) dated Nepal Era 
268 or 1148 A. D. Illustrations are not many, of which mention may be made of 
the scene showing the Buddha discoursing about Sunyavada in the company of 
Bodhisattvas, Arhats, Maitreya and Subbuti. Though ultimately derived from the 
Pita prototypes the Nepalese manuscripts when they come of age, as in this example 
assert their characteristics. It becomes successful in its own way even though there 
is a great deal of desiccation in the colour modelling. This fiat surface filled with 
paints is typically Nepalese. The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has art 
interesting Hindu manuscript of Devi Mahatmya belonging to the 13 th century. 
The ground for the next stage of Nepalese painting is slowly being prepared. 

Before we pass on to the next period of Nepalese painting a discussion of 
Fala and Nepalese styles as well as their affinities will not be out of place. 

The P&la paintings were from illuminated manuscripts on palm leaves or 
later on pap er and some times on wooden book-covers- The m ajority of 
illuminated manuscripts are of the Astasahasrika PrajHapdt&<ntld but copies of the 
PanchaToksha have also been found. Technically and stylistically the pain tinge 
from the book*covers and the folios are identical. But these are not true 
examples of book illustration. "Though they are generally paintings of Mahay In a 
and Vajrayana deities and shrines and are not connected with the text that 




accompanies.” 1 Secondly, the deities are usually shown framed in tnfml 
architectural niches, This, according to Basil Gray, suggests that the a a 
illustrations are graphic renderings of icons from contemporary shrines and 
temples. 2 An few examples viz., the Mrigasthapana Stupa and the temples of 
Tara and Lokanatha from Samatata and Champitala illustrated in t e s.asa a- 
snka Prajnaparamita manuscripts support the contentions of Basil Gray. Neither are 
the illustrations from Pala manuscripts and book-covers real miniatures. They do 
not possess the characteristics of true miniatures that developed in Western India, 
Assam, China, Iran and Mediaeval Europe. In fact the Pala paintings are 

murals executed on folios and in much diminutive dimensions. Though reduced 
in size they have the spirit and character of large paintings, specially murals. 
A miniature should have fine lines,—unbroken and sure, richness of decoration 
and should have a message to tell. But the Pala examples on the other hand 
have all the characteristics of murals, viz., they are large in conception and 
modelling in colour as well as of the linear type are always present. 

Pala miniatures are not “originally decoratively associated with the scrip 
area but they occupy spaces left by the scribe to be fulfilled by the painter .J 

techniques are calligraphic. The draughtsmanship is usually strong and havi * 

regard to the materL, fragile and soft palm leaf on which the drawing is made 

the beauty of line and colour evolves our admiration.” 3 The miniatures illus ra e 
the divinities of Tantrika Buddhism. “Figures are extremely sensuous and even 

the male figures have feminine grace. 9 ’ 4 * * 

There are also wide technical differences between the Pala and Wes Indian 

minia^T Similarities exist only in the use of palm-leaf, the miniatures 

not forming a decorative portion of the script, the representation of the scei ?° 

Ti the lives of the prophets and the depiction of Tantrika deities evolved by the 
ro , t • Rut there are more technical and other differences 

’of pltg Z their appear , tal U,ritie,. la W- 

T e Tn miniatures there is no attempt at strong draughtsmanship and angularity 

There is constant break in the line and the drawing 

is usually «jrel«s^ t i n ^ ^ figures were first out i ine d and then filled in with 

colours but in West Indian paintings the figures were first modelled in colour 
and then outlined. The final outlining in Pala miniatures was done in deeper 

tones of colours of the figures but in West India black was the usual colour emp¬ 
loyed for the purpose. 


1 Rav N. R.: Bangalir Itihasa, AdiParva; p. 799. 

2 Gra y ( Basil: The Development of Painting in India in the 15th Century. Marg, 

Vol. VI, No. 3. 1953. , , ... 

'■ 3. Ghosh, A : : Miniatures of a newly discovered Buddhist Palm leaf manuscnpt from 

Bengal. Rupam; p. 78, 1929 

4. Paul, P. L. : Early History of Bengal; pp. 127-’8. 
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Eyelids m the Pala miniatures 'contempo- 

Indian paintings- “Pala paintings a respeC t the Western Indian 

-r d^w H— rf-W*" 1 

Tibetan scholar Tsranath were Chimin, and bw “ Ld’parajaya.* Usually, 
continued ,m the ..sly 1W. —-J* balance. In 

the composition of Pala miniatures ^ ther placed at the centre 

most of them the main figure is larger in size a aCC(jr ding to the dictates 

or to one side. Figures are either seated or s comp ositton then the 

of the Sidhauas. If » ??X ,>» P«— »* * 
subsidiary and attendant deities Md of ^ composition. The 

S ld« then the rest of the group occupy tbe PrMimmdala which i. either 

background for the mam % FmMaiwntfoh. already makes 

..mi-rounded or ebpucal m ^ ^ jf.Kenumberof.be 

its appearen.es in so P ^ Mrallel rows either in a 

Parnraro*Mtsr is Urge then the g»»P „ he „ the background from the 

straight line or m a semicrcle. Tber ^ rf 10Eae famous temple or 

main figure is an architectural me Pila plastic art, 

shrine. Perspective in Pala miniature.is v E avaiUble space 

The ■Wor.v.ecuurM.eouahy .o. ced - J- architectural 

m a composition ts filled ,n above traits teere strictly prescribed for FlU 

and geometrical shapes. The abovt rai ' . earliest available 

miniatures for about a couple uf ce.tur.es begmnmg from theearl.es. 

**===rr —xrr 

of Pala painting* In spite g - f 12 th century showed 

l&ter productions as well as copper p a e eng w-ei-handra in Psfla painting the 
traces of the new trend. According £ Western 

“Linear conception however seems to J“* V f . of tbe linear conception 

( chool. ‘ 3 TO quote Dr. N. R, ^ and l3t h century examples of 

found its wide expression thoug f m the Snnderbans to 

drawing on copper plates found m th ?_ “ a a Uef those in certain Pila 

Chitugong we have some 11 ^ ^ 

miniatures.It uow appears property of art conception, more or 

originated, must have become,au 12 ,h century. HU 
less in a developed tern a ry by^a^ hy W«tcy, but Pile 

Sena sculpture, howe^^rj * P 

.. ---— _ , Tti- i Fain ting 6 tram Western Ieqi&. 

S. 01 Ind ‘“ 

VoL IV, p. 102. 
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painting could not, painting being itself two dimensional. The discussion or 
the mediaeval traits as appearing in the said copper plates will give us an idea or 
the trend of painting of late? Plla period, 

Apparanlly there is some similarity between the two schools from the 
eastern and western ends of India. The two traditions belong m the later perio 
to the same -Mediaeval'* conception yet the dissimilarities are many. The 
quality of lines in the two traditions is also different. The -Western Une has 
nothing but flat and hardened surface to control within its liimts, but the enga 
line with its sensitiveness, tempered by lyricism and short or ^ n ^d curves, as 
the case may be, shows off the roundness of the mass t a is co i - 
boundaries. “This eastern tendency continued in Bengal and I\epa an a o 
in Bengal, Assam and Orissa till very recent times. Ihis is the * Apab ramsa 

element of Dr. Motichandra- According to him “.in the 10th century or 

even a little earlier, the fresh conventions of Western India left their ome an 
and travelled to the remotest corner of India, influencing the F&lu painting m 
Eastern India and Nepal.These traditions seem to have travelled with the 

advance of Rajput culture from Gujrat and Rajputana. As Apabhraii^a became 

the common medium of literary expression in this age, so the linear conception 
of Western India school became the medium of artistic expression a over e 

country..,. -Henceforth the ancient art of Western Indian school loses its geogra¬ 
phical connotation and merges into the general trend of the me iac , 

art," 1 A gradual shift towards the new idiom is seen in a chrono ogica s y 

of the FSLla manuscript- 

These new elements have been described as “late mediaeval'by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy which according to him are noticeable in the painting ° epa 
and Burma as well as in Pala and Western India. But it is safer to ca^ X em 
"Mediaeval” than late mediaeval for even the latest of the Pala paintings o 
not fall within the late mediaeval period of Indian history. Whatever is common 
in the Pala and Western Indian paintings is commonly derived rom e 
paintings of Ellora. But Pftla painting as compared to Western Indum P am ‘"S 
maintained more of Classical elements and as a result we iind t at * 

Bengali manuscripts combine in them the best of AjantA and Ellora ra i 
paining. The Vredenburg manuscript is one of the finest examples o is 
group of paintings from Bengal, 3 The real importance of Pala pain mg 
{ including early Nepalese ) was realised by early scholars like Coomaraswamy, 
Vredenburg and Sawamura. Coomaraswamy remarked that their “glowing 
colours and accomplished drawings lend to all these manuscripts a high aesthetic 
interest and their rarity a historical value,” But Smith was a bit sceptical a out 

I Motichandra; Jain* Miniaturo Paintings from Western India ; p, 21. 

2, Coomaraswamy. A, it. : History of Indian £ Indonesian Art; p. 1U- 

3. Ray, N. It, : History of Bengal; Vol. I, Ch; XIV, Sec. JIT. p, 033. 
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the worth of Aero. Accord*, to him *« ~ .*- 

^/z ^***** iabeiied ti,ev "• rf biEh MCh “ °’ 

gical and historical importance ... ^ p ar, of *. scrip. — 

Generally, the miniatures do blank be the painters. “Thera it 

These are painted in the I'M* a '“ throughout in all the miniatures. The 

«■ - ■ d r::i p ^- 

zrszz*'**' 

w -rparentl, «£«> £ , refined simphcit, dignity and 

:r£=~ —vr. rirr o^d ,^c. esampies 

the dignity of mural pointings and eeree u h had made mention, 

of contemporary mural painting »J** Jading «o Vredenhnrg. “the easy 
o c Gangoly is also of the same opinmn. and personal ornaments, 

and graceful attitudes, ll “ JT*^, „ agre e strictly to the style of Ajan a. 

of architectural and vegetable forms, a g ^ l<ra g and 

The mediaeval traits consisting of three ^ticble in manuicript of 

bealt-likenosesand stiff formalisatmnmth pos^^ ^ ^ BW at Kala 

the later period like the Prajniparatni “ ^ ^ jo j liM manuscripts and the 

Bhawan, Banaras (No. 4794). baned and eventhe farther eye ha* been deplete 
eye. also tend to become loa-ige-shaped and ™ mood of the godde.se, 

i„ y this manuscript. Madim are "-dm ^ ^ Sgur „ Dn the 

and on the whole the enure group has „ t4775 ) and that of a seated 

Sunderbans Copper-plates. The ligur • bact lh e ideals of Ellora. 

woman (4777) from the same manuserp^h^ „ in , he case of 

Superiinposition of planes was P«c_ linear treatment is farther seen 

.he Sermon at SBnl* »eena (Nm episode of the Parilayavana 

in the figure of the <«V™ 8 Uetic scaling w«e also followed 

Monkeys. (PI* H) Contmu N l iri (PL III) in this manuscript, 

as we find in the h ” theBeddha-s figure hecaese the latter 

elephant Is much smaller . >•- ^ Daubl e perspee.lv. «« .Uo 

is the centre of attracuon ^ „ ;ninaM scene. (No. 4791) The 

attempted at necessary stages ,k i„ bird's eye view while those of the 

reclinL, figure cd the Buddha u shown mjnrd^.^ ^ „ 

mourning disciples are to V 

Anatomy. 

1-4, JuHs—O cto, pp. 7-Ila 1®0' 
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maintained in some of the faithful copies of the Pala manuscripts even though 
thev were copied ill about 1300 A, D. A couple of such folios are at the Bharat 
Kala Bhawan showing Mahiyftna deities. Normally the late productions were 
more influence by Apabhramsa painting. This tendency was seen till recent times 
more prominently in the paintings from the Western districts of Bengal which was 
actually a corridor between the sphere or AphbhramSa painting and Bengal. 1 
Older manuscripts were often retouched at later dates thus betraying more than 
one style or script, A 13th century manuscript or the Paiieharakshi was retouched 
in 1583 A. D. as we find from the post colophone statement in the manuscript 
from Heeramaneck Collection. “The five paheharakshi goddesses are depicted 
and the fleeing figures of evils are interesting due to their unique way ot 
illustration.*' "Another manuscript from (he same collection dated 1234 A. D. 
is most profusely illustrated than is usual. “Even the margins and the areas 
around the punch boles are painted with figures and scrolls.”* 

The second period of Nepalese painting is represented by some manuscripts 
nf which the book-covers 1265 A. D.j B. 15. A. S, B. and Paficharaksha, of the 
VeSvantara J&taka of c. 1300 A. D. is interesting since it combines in itself the 
“Ajantesque’* as well as the true Nepalese elements (PI. IV). The Ajanta 
tradition is best seen in the treatment of the rocks, which not only supply the 

setting for the episodes but also separate successfully one episode from the other. 
These “colour prism” rocks are red in the centre while blue on the sides. The 
figure of the BodhLsattva, the profile of the horse and its neck and also the 
elephant's tusks, all repeat the curves that separate one episode on the book cover 
from the other. Both the “Classically Indian" and “Medievally Tndian" idioms 
have appeared simultaneously on this important book-cover. In the matter of 
modelling it is typically Ajantesque while the pointed faces and flat surfaces 
though reminiscent of Western Indian prototype are originally derived from the 
Mediaeval] v Indian tradition of Ellora. The bodies are in a typically Nepalese 
A peculiar tilt pervades the bodies from the hips upwards whatever be 
their position or attitude. Hence this group of miniatures clearly show, that t ic 
purely Pala tradition and ultimately the Ajanta tradition too was not completely 
ghwn up by the early 14th century though, as we have seen the typically Nepalese 
-cJren had already evolved and was established. For sometime direct contact of 
Nepal with Eastern India was snapped due to Muslim conquest of the latter area 
in 0*e late 12th century A. D. But these Eastern Indian elements were brought 
to Nepal afresh by the refugee artists and scholars from Eastern India, in the 
1265 A D. manuscript of the Paheharakshi the quality went down considerably 
though the general trend remained vital. The early tradition is seen in the manus- 
oipl of Madh use n>a also* 


1. Pk Art at India, aud Nepal: The Nanli and Alice Hecramanack Collection, p. 107. Boston. I960. 
2- flw1- ;p. 107, 
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. th(k drains of the manuscript of the 
The nc w .rend b bos. >=«• ■“ dated l** A. D. Though 

MU^maiUhm from .be rl f ^ „„ Garud. Booked by “ d 

»»* '* r “ d ' ** ™”£Twi.h .beh attribute.. Apart from ^ ^ 

r:--i«-*—•-™ 

cnh.ry.ad .he prep.™ «°»* of Indian « W , 

Indian influence, ^ w 4 ^ miniatureS . The other A ^ and a 

and “ ,ACe ’’ 1 ,°NM of*<ba A*d* *«*•* 0rR ' nEa 'o‘'^ot«s dry and 
style are manosenp D Colour modell.rig fro m »o» , too become 

shorter and chpped. ^harp a 

make their intrusion. - . each figure >««.« to be 

I» -7X’^ Wme'rXn- *- ^0^3 

^ ^ ' h ' 

forms remain more « 

^Thehook-covers No. 4813 and 4814 from the 

notbeyoodthe Hth «utury. Th.ug ^ deilie , atc interestmg. Though 
Buddha iu Dicrmictokra Afa re a d ^ ^ sharply outlined in black . e 

colour modelling is almost goo » im3foteja eyes. The figure « «. > 

Buddha figure din tt p„s*n.s some particular edifice of 

a Chaltya *i"do» ah** »h.ch P-^ P^ u rf , wU t, compleaioned m» = 

worship just as m F*la 0tt ‘ . ijjno a sword. He is ManjusrI. A rost 

deity sitting in *W«— ^ cOV er- Jewellery and ^nament, are 

—rr:rrr. *- *«»*»° f the,r wb * 

T fie other booh cover from -* £ 

eight armed female deity whose attributes . ^ an „ row „e cletuly v.s,b e. 

MadcM. Of all her a«ribu«« “W ^ ^ 0 „ he, lap respeCvely. 

Two of her hands are in Dimmit™ jg, ceBtt ,l figure of a white compeaf 

ssrssri’isx- ^ ^ c4 bey<md retosn,t “- 
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She might have represented goddess VajruatvStmiki. The Chaitya window 
niches are always supported on full blown lotuses. 

Folios Not 4846, 4847, 4848 and 4849 of the Bharat Kala Bhawan open 
yet another vista on Nepalese painting. They are more Tibetan than Nepalese 
and this is noticed in the themes, execution of details and their jewel-like colours 
The black folios have gilt letters and the Alik&yasthatw is in the middle of the 
folio, bordered by red bands- The gods and goddesses of MahaySna and or 
Tantrika affiliation have been depicted with great mastery and minutest details 
according to the Sudhanot. The general character of calligraphy is the same as 
thatofthe Manuscript No 214 of the Bharat Kala lihawan. The colours are 
translucent and fresh while a Tree use of gold paint has been made of for the 

ornament of the deities* 


The image of the ten handed Gaiiapati (4846) is according to the S&dkmas. 
The scarf ends fly upwards and end in swallow-tails. Another interesting illustra¬ 
tion is Pgrnaiattsri 14847), the goddess of small-pox. As the name suggests she 
it dad in a skirt of leaves while the necessary ornaments are also depicted. She 
belongs to the Ahhohhya kata 1 and hence is of yellow complexion with six arm* 
and three faces. The deity In folio No. 4849 is six armed Mahjuirl. His arms 
carry the following attributes, viz., top right hand carries a manuscript, middle 
right h.od ,e,l, on hi, chon ,ho«,ia R the SU s h„ mJr*. bottom rtght h,„d M 
on hi! tap CO trying a Ghala or pot. top left hand Carrie, a spray of lows, m.Od e 
left hand is folded in a Mudti bottom left hand is the Bhumttparsa Mudta. 

The stray folio No. 214 (PI. V) of the Bharat Kala Bhawan is an interesting 
example of the late-Pala style in Nepal. The folio is black and l* tte ” Jn ' 
The AUkhyaitham is rectangular and is at the centre of the folio. his rectang e 

projects a little upwards and downwards from the script area. The folio is 
numbered at the right with two punch holes instead of the usual one. Age has 
Med the colours greatly. A yellow male deity sits in Tog**** P«e on a full 
hfawa red lotus with a black centre. He is Vajrasaitva, the priests o 
Dhyint Buddhas. 4 Hi* left hand rests on his lap in which he came* a Ghanla 
<* bell. The other hand holding a Vajra rests at his chest. The body is erect 
b* the head is tilted a little to the left. He is profusely ornamented and a 
■Trow ribbon-like UtUmya drapes his body. The eyes are in the Padmaf^oia 

of the Pila school. The Ghaitya-window motif is preserved in the shape 
of the PrathavalL Being a late product there is practically no modelling but the 
oodhKS are very sharp and thin, Details are prolific. 

An exactly similar manuscripts from Nepal has been described by Karl Khanda- 
tanla which is also assignable to the 14th-15th century period. Though a paper 


1 Uhattathaiya, B; Bauddhader Dcvi-Devi; p. *0- 
3. Hhattacharya, B; JJauddhadcr Deva-Devi; p. 1&. 
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^ m the size of the palm ^aves prototype, 
manuscript, the Folios f Qfres ^" . dea] of importa[lce at this period. Speaking 
Decorative border* attain a g ^ ^ *‘Colour scheme of our mitua- 

of its excellent patette Khandalava a &urr0 unding of black and gold i* 

tore t* effective and its decorative charm c0mpositi(Jtl - In these paint- 

undeniable despite the conventional con ti nU aiice of some 12th century 

'-s> the ‘^'’L’TbT'n.urv worts. This is specially a-ticablc .a 

ir-*.— . t iVom ibe 

— No,«. «. «*■•«- r ^ “-sr-c 

Bharat Kala Bhawau. Thongb ch ja fj opa i« c art had already 

unmistakably belong to a period when P of paintings are 

ham. lo. B over. The mm. fL.. The top cover 

their covers. The wooden Bases or to j t instead of the usual (PI v l > 

has five miniature metal Buddhas attac indicated by a small flower, 

paintings- The end of each Hokain .Nation aho front 

drawn below the script area. A si P yijflu SiUpatta representing 

Nepal has been located by O. C, Gangcly- ■ figures their 

Visnu and his four frte. “The whole tablet ^ «, kindsof 

intervening spaces being filled with decora mi other varieties skilfully 

precious stones—cor&ls, agates, green stone* and “ . 

woven into a bright and shining pictorial compos...oo » metal 

- .. No 4g2l shows four faced and eight armed godd^s 
The miniature in folio No. _ ^ ^ roundlsh Ute in Tibetan pamtmge 

Kitat&palrS- The halo round h area an< j coa tain9 typical 

Space for background is three quarter^ ^ ^ ifltro duction of the 

Nepalese stylised mountains w i e Ma hftmantrinusarml or Pancharakshi 

Rajasthani phase. The represent i - __ (4822). She is green cotnplati- 

is interesting from the lconograp ic P _ ^ & ful i_hlown lotus placed on a 

oned, three faced “ d “ m0M T.be.so than Nepalese. According 

pedestal with a tapestry the pm*"‘ HeI short bodice is pecuhar 

to the Sadkarta she is represente R te and Siamese dancers and a 

rince it resembles the bttMt the AsuraS in the Nepalese D^vi Mahatmya 

nearest prototype is seen in Kala flhawan. 

manuscript from a later age a _ r ** ,093 

The treatment cf the backgrcmnd landscape u important^in_^ ^ identify 

The foor faced and twelve armed deny ofgreen, red and 
a. it b in a bad state of preservation. Her V ot. IX, 

—‘ “ 4 " y „ , 

_ , o C • A oei,«e vobv. wb.et tf h«d V W . -it- * <“* 

2. Ganguly. O, C. , a un‘H* 

AQirita Daiar Patrika. 28. 5, W- 
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m f . - - ffht 0n i v eight of her Mnds with their ijmJAflf are identifiable, 
white from left to right. V a (flko m the P*»r (noose) while the other 

Thfl left hands carry the bow, a hapitlo Lskuuj, M,c *" ' . , 

the r^d thTee ° f m deity 

and a f*admd while hef remaining . - , , i ftaiasthani 

s- - ■ ar js*•• 

or Malwa type of trees. 1 he oacitgrou . , divided as ™ later 

the foreground, and the hor^otx are. ^ depicted folio 

manuscripts Like the Dl.vi .a V tbe Xeft hands are 

N - 4 , 824 ££ “ “ f „ a , f2j3“5-W -ho» the >W, JM» >n the 

seu <»- 

b; a bunch of taxes. The ictatificUon of the defy .» M‘»No. * Hjs 

The S od is of she Rmi,. or fieree type and r 'Ff“"“ ‘ h ”” Heieeladla* 
four faces yellow, red, blue and white from fh* left *° 1 , aised flame like 

„ g „ sWih and t«optaup - *J-7rf, tad he'cX the the bo«, the 

Tt « C =k 

(Tarjani) and a red fWfT * frfna j e on whom he trample 

belongs to the Akikobkya fCuU ^ ^ f Qt Siva and Caurl of the 

are both white complexioned and > ^ ■ ortAat being a bridge between 

Hindu pantheon . 1 This manuscript (PL Vll) 

the Fata and the Rajasthani traditions, in ™P* ' jjhawan, with its ten 

The W 1W — tr 7 f* ^SwTrt group which is again a 
illustrations (4865-4874), is typica FJJ= , in painting. The illustrations 

U„k between the Fost-P.U ^ the ^ „ d certain now 

have may points of simdanty with ^ “ mnee from now onwards we have a 
elements are already taking ^ape. ° r ^ b J igTO(in d of the paintings. This 

typically Nepalese landscape intef| and are very frequently repeated 

becomes a clich* with the X.p ... J, reiar e still book illustration* and have 
even in the Garkh&li period. The mm ^ p£lft ataiinire , 1 Since tbeachieve- 
atl economy of expression a, notice everything else is simplified and thus 

meats of the DivI are the mam theme ry _ ^ S ^ ^ ^ (waa 

abstraction takes place. Th * left i, treated with sparing details 

attracts all out attention and the 3 ^ valley, probably the valley 

.rlaud^ape. W« tad lh »‘ tb »’ro“ fou. tal.M ,-ta «™.«d * te 
Of Nepal itself, by means of only _ U had already appeared id the 

group has been established { o > ^ No 4B23 of the Bharat Kala Bhawan. 

earlier period a* represente^ y b wn s „oW capped to add realism, 

i.«p— »*■ ,h *, h * h ‘ r 

though stylised, to the Landscape m Nepaic 

-TStttaWb u-v.-D.-b »■ » 
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«*»* “rr; 

Nepalese icons ami painted representations of Jo “'' s ' ' ' J, lmtnltk) „ s 

princely human figure and that of an attendant at t « om ^ RaJasthani 

are an Important idiom {pi. VIII). These figures are » 

manner which is perfected in the Tantra manusenpt from th■ ^ as 

dated 1764 A. D. The successive illustrations are afmos i en i - f 

t ; d L the various tortus of «... Fo«o No 69 Rev. shows W- - *•££ 
K.U v»»<iui"hi«* -he demon Sumbha, whde *. patsmu* «o 4865 ^ 
killing of Nisumbha. In her Kaly*»t aspect the goddess ts asshted by 
(„o.4866). The neat episode (no 4867) of DtomM** Vvto .. »por«.h 
DM on her lion swoops do»u a. she shoots an arrotv a. the d«re. E ^ " S ‘ ! °^“ 
clump of cloud with an upward pointing tail which become, popu ar and eo 
in Nepalese art. There is gtea. motion i„ th. rurceful pose of the DMaud 
lion. Both of them are bent forward. The A,t,ra, hit at tbe C “ 
agony and is caught up in the flames produced by the arrow. Dep £.on 
flickering Hamas is i„ the typical Nepalese and Tibetan manner. ( PL IX > 

The succeeding iUn.tta.ions also show the, Dlm m J 1 " 
with the vanquishing of the various demons ( ■ ) f .. colour 

Raktavtja Vadba (folio. 57, obv.) *e mount of the «.i ts a Uon of wbde colour 

painted in the Nepalese manner. Her associate Ch&mimdl adds an e y P 
the composition with her long tongue, violent expression and fla 

The last phase of Nepalese painting is best represented by^he Tantia 
manuscript ( no. 10054 ) From the Bharat Kala Bhawan, dated 1764 A. . 
uniqueness consists in its being a typical example of the Gorkhali phase o pam mg 

in Nepal. 

The entire manuscript consists of folios folded one upon another 
bound or piled up. In this manner it resembles similar palm lea manusen s 
ftZ OhL and th. P Parabaiks* of Burma. The ftM is . kind mauusenp, 
formed out of a very long sheet of paper folded backward and forward and 
thus giving the shape of a manuscript. Buddhist themes and "jV 

the main topics depicted in this 19 th century innovation m u^ ^ p aper 
are made of thin boards prepared by pasting many ■ _ . 

2 upon another. The book covers are of brown leather. Beautiful floral 

borders decorate the folios, The five primary colours and the.r adail ^ res V ^ 
been judiciously used. Gold paint has been freely used while a thick 

V. Mitia, A : Bharater Chitr^kala; p. I. n . Primutin of Burma; An 

2. U. Thcin Hun; Contemporary Burmese Art. The -p 

Atlantic Monthly Journal* p. 45, 
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paint represents pearls, jewellery and fingernails. The depiction consists only of 
grotesque T&trike deities with synehretic figures, and of the lasfrafor ritual 
diagrams with their respective captions. The arrangement of hgures, their forms 
and ireaiment are all very conventional and comervative* o muc ao a 
the illustration of goddess VasudhSr* is typically HI*. The colophone irea s 
Samvat 885, Magha i. «<, 1764 A. D. and the patron is the ruling kmg Jay a 
Prakasa MalJa 7>eva, This Java Prakiia Mall* ruled at Kantipur. The era 
used here is the one started from 879 A. D. when Nepal ihrew away the Tibetan 
yoke. This date in the manuscript also coincides with the last date 
rule i. e., 1768 A. D. The paintings or this style should be called as Gorkhil 
because by 1764 A. D* G ora kh 111 elements liad gained ground and had ushered in 
a new era though the death knell ofNdwirl rule was sounded only in 1768 A. . 

Synehretic iconography is another of the characteristic of Nepalese miniatures. 
Apart from deities having multiple arms and heads we find them sometimes with 
animal faces also. The image of Tusfa Kali from the above manuscript shows 
her with ten beads of which only one is human while the rest are of various 
and beasts. The god Hanubhairava also has five laces, viz., of the Kamuuana, 
the horse, the bear, the wolf and the bird. 

The treatment of Nature and its elements undergo a change in this manus¬ 
cript hut the fundamentally cosmopolitan nature of the Nepalese culture an ar 
remains. The goddess standing in Ptatjaiidhap^ pose is encircled by a fiery halo. 
Flames fiicker upwards and are indicated in gold on a scarlet backgroun . * 

gky is indigo blue. Clouds of a definitely Chinese type are shown piled up and 
overhanging. The various dumps of clouds are picked out in pale blue and go d 
lines on a white surface. The foreground is grass green. The leaf green back¬ 
ground ends in hills with vegetation on them. At the back tall white towtr -1 e 

members stand for the snowy peaks that surround the valley of Nepal. Thin 
gold outlined top sections represent the sun's rays reflected on the snowy pea 
The general undulating terrain is shown by means of curves drawn on the surface 
and topped and outlined by flowering shrubs. 

In the Tilda KAli Tantra we have representations of bird* beasts associated 
with ,he deity, via. owls, jackals and ravens. Hut their representation .. conven- 

tional and toy-like. (PI. XI) 

Semi-divine portrait types are of some interest. They are naturally not 
photographic and as Ashok Mine maintains these have a 'unworldly look m their 
eyes. The representation of Kamadev. and KStnivatl are typical •' ■‘“W 
Stey have well defined profiles with a sloping forehead. The nose ts long and 
pointed, th.lip.weU developed and the chin prominent. In this case it .s renn- 


1 - 


Refmi, D, K. : Ancient and Mediaeval XnpaE; p II s - 
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niscentof the Western Indian type- Though otherwise simitar, the face of the 
goddess DhnTiiJvatl ha# a masculine rigidity about it (D. 20). 

Iconic as the representation of the deities is, they have a rigidity of npMta 
and they affect formal poses. The goddess Chinn*™**** profusely decorated lr 
a PTatima or votive clay image of Bengal and there is astatic frontality m 
pose as in the Durga images of Java* 

The nude has a prominent place in this Tiotrik manuscript. There are many 
rotations of the same either in the case of deities, single or m a state of p ysi- 
on fPJ XU) Other examples of the nudes are the Milhmas or coup es which 

X.L, d—. TV a*-. » - —«•■“> * " r 

whatever their sires actually ms, be. They are strongly ou.liaed “ !u ‘“ y 
Tverv little modelling on other parts of the body except the faces. Whaler 
^Hinv exists is linear in technique though in some cases attempts ha 

system. In the case of fefr ia the Yugalamurt, mode- 

T ha been achieved by shading with ash-blue Lines. This is most promment 

around the chin, the eyes and along the jaw line. The effect * not 
■ , m( w ue lines become conspicuous and give t»c enec 

greatly marred by this technique of shading. (PI. XU1) 

Another point to note i. .hot when e deity i. claimed botht b, 

Hindu,, the depiction i. wo fold, vie., according to the Buddhist Sid 
according tn «b. Hindu Dhfftma. The NSwir ts dwdod mto ^ 

Magi and tb. Buddha MirgI .net,- Goddess Ugratirl one b J and 
depicted os a Buddhist deity the it Honked by her •»«•>»' ~ finIj 

or .be bon and ,h. 

tiser r r;:::: P e——-—*• * 

of Nepal ia still a popular motif. But some minor r ang ^ ^ 

discernible- Clouds now become of man, colour, and shapes. 

god Hanubhairava there is a water fa.no the.*•»«-; ^ chlnese 

cliffs the space is painted indigo on which the epi Sometimes the 

manner and notin the usual -Basket-pattern uf Indian^ ongm^ ^ ^ 

Indian type is also depicted. But never were , that the Nepalese artists 

depicted together in the same illustration. I PP never mcd them 

were aware of the different origins of the two 

together. Even m the Gorkh&ll period an minu scrmt is a product of 

belonged to the NfwSr community. Though the a o™ ^ ^ ^ 

the Gorkhih period its esecutors were ewars. n^ backetound. The beauty 

picked out the watery surface and its ripples on indig £ 
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of,he mountain passes leading to the valley of Nepal have beta successfully 
brought and m the illustration showing Kamakala, It is treated in bird's eye view 
With the Utmost economy of details. They pass winds through two undulating 
mountains while clouds overhang. Purple clouds are shown towering up against 
the snowy peats on the other side of the valley. The effect of depth is quite 
successful in this illustration. 


The painting captioned Stl Nepalapitha is more like a diagram or map of the 
valley of Nepal and the various plates of pilgrimage within it. On a number of 
concentric circles are arranged minute figures of gods and goddesses according 
to their situation and location around Kathmandu. This depiction is very similar 

m spirit With those of the holy places of India as found in the TIrtha Kaumudl 
manuscript (1663 A. D ) from Assam, 


King JayapiaJtasa MaJia D^va (1732-71 A. D.) is shown worshipping. 
His patronage to religion, religious institutions and also to art and painting is 
we known. Since he gained success due to the grace of goddess Gujh^varl and 
# « eaie t e pretender of Kantipur he had ghats and temples made near the 
temple. C.ujhc£vail was worshipped as a well with eight silver lotus petals around 
t e mouth. Three kalasas of gold, silver and crystal were also used for the ritual. 

e repaired the foundation of the Faleju Temple and renewed the principal 
limber of the Svayambhu-Chaitya {A. D. 1751 started and completed in 17SG)* 


scene of worship depicted in this manuscript might be that of goddess 
qj p^vail for here too the object of worship is a Kales a profusely laden with 
ofttr and jewels (PL XlV). A golden crown tops the Ad tort which in its turn 
rests on a Simhasana, Three golden poles emerge from the Simh&sana and are 
joined at the top forming an arch. The entire framework is topped by Chattravali- 
The caption at the bottom is a four lettered word ending in ‘^ari’, the first two 
being indistinguishable. They evidently form the name of the deity,“-Gujh&vari, 
The treatment of landscape in the background is typical of Nepalese manuscript 
painting of the period. Jayaprakasa Mai la’s is a perfect portrait of a devoted 
Hindu king. He sits in worship with folded hands and seeks the blessings of his 
patron goddess. The costume type, the sharp profile and the intent large eve 
ail go to make it a work of the Rajasthani school which had been established in 
Nepal by the end of the 18th century. The treatment of facial hair and whiskers 
" fine and deftl There “ amount of modelling on the face too. 


The scene of the great fWo being greeted by gods and demigods is 
interesting from many points. Here we have the representation of the Vidyadharas 
in the typically Newlrl manner more frequently met with in the Torands or cloth 

l- O r ft. ; Ancient and Mediaeval; p. 158, 
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_ m i Tk P n ft i f 0 f Vidvidharas kneel on clumps of cloud with a 

*. ^. y*-* ^ 

. u hands The* look downwards with excitement and joy. The sky 

uWh*s° «<* .VlJSSbT^XX ^ 

The depletion of a —edeny fro„ .Ms ^ £■ 

tbe influence of Psla pointing on _ r >j eoa i but even remained as the 

It not only influenced with the W 

traditional and Dationat fo^o^ ^_B on a fall blown lotus. Her 

ofeeatunea- Thafour * ¥ . ft confbrm Uy with the Pila and 

body though frontal is sbg > _ ^ be _ n noticed even Jn the GaudavySha 

post-Paia ^^^cUtury. Even the Trivdl at the waist and the M»*>- 
manusenpts of the 11 th century selected. Dressed in the 

- ?z:vzi £. -. — *» 

IZl'l hot right onos sho has a bl “'^ the 

complexion is yellow. She is thus, w en r bottom also identifies her 

Buddhist goddess VasudbarS ♦ e c *£ *“ elipucal Pftififcmoattofa frames 

wi* ^e same deity. Sheha, 'J^TE styled 

J--. — — 

^ T^t of anio*. - - >— —f fc r^ tt **r4£ and forms 

fastra is conventional. a “l1“'s.;.T .» hoTovot incorporated in Nepalese 
evolved out of diverse normal ^ bear> a fish , a tortoise 

painting. They are all together m t * “ ^ f th var jous JmMw of Vistju 
and a snake in conosoo^wnh.hadop^on^^h, ^ ^ wMh it , seal, 

andthanedtorrogtons ac^rdmg (assot , ate d with the Matsyk- 

body and beady eyes is Chine . . . f 0 j d g 3 h in Chinese 

vatira) which has 1.^ hn.^^ " - *«—«) is «(■ 

ana Jh- —s u ins. as in *. »+ 

caiiynas d the Gita Govmda ( 1714- 44 A, u. } 

Kavmudi manuscripts ( lobo A* JJ- } T^nirik nature from the Nation- 

manuscripts from Assam. Another manusertp. of Tan.rtk nat>«o i™^ ^ ^ 

al Museum, New Delhi, also shows .he >.ml " D.rrang School, 

here exactly in the manner of those of the A y themo(i&or di „e„e 

of Assam. The various oceans or nether regions „ w :,k a blue surface with 

urigiu used as in the above case. Pkula «deplete as a Rasitala, 

Chinese type of waves and ripples as desertbed earher. Th. others, 


Bhattacharya. B: Bauddtiader T>nva Devi; p. 60, 79. 
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Mah&tala, Talatala and Bit ala have different colour schema as well as group of 
meandering lines in different forms. But Sutaia. the last but one region is typically 
Indian with, the “basket pattern 1 on a chocolate background. Another'region, 
Sudhamnla is again in the Chinese manner. A similar manuscript from the Bharat 
Kala Bhawan of the Pambiik typo is of our interest due to its late date. It bears 
the date 1988 Vi km ml corresponding to 1931 -‘32 A. D. In spite of its lateness, it is 
typical of the early 18th. century folded manuscripts like the one belonging to the 
days of Jayaprakafe MaJla D6va described above. Apart from finished paintings 
on one side of the folios there are many sketches of Yantras and Chakras as well as 
painted specimens of the G&jhya KaHkfl, Yantra, The painting is typically Matin 
and akin to the TVarai paintings, Since there is no human portrait, the Rajasthani 
element was not used and thus NdteSri element dominated in the illustrations 
of gods and goddesses. Nothing special is noticed in this manuscripts regarding 
style or technique in spite of its 20th century origin. -In every respect it is a 
work of the 18 th century. Chinese elements are seen in the dragon dike lion 
depicted on many occasions. The Indian “basket pattern* watery surface also 
continues. Some of the paintings in this manuscripts are intensely erotic in 
nature, and they show the different gods and their Saktis in erotic embraces, In 
one instance they are in a very unusual state of union. The pair stand in an 
irabrace, the DSvI with her back towards the viewers. She places her left foot on 
the lion and with her right leg she clasps the waist of Siva. Five-beaded Siva 
rests his feet on the D6vl*s lion and his own bull, The entire composition is 
framed by an aureole. In the treatment of the eyes the Padmapalih type is 
still followed though there is a lot of change in the details. Tconographically 
it » identical with Plate No. XHI. 

Perennial traits of Nepali form are transmitted accrots the centuries. An 
illustration of the late sixteenth century miy retain all the essentials oT a composi¬ 
tion created more than half a millenium earlier* yet be alive. 

Whatever traditionalism and classicism is continued and maintained in 
th* above manuscript is thrown away in the painting from the Bharat 
Kala Bhawan, termed the ‘DSvI itadhanT* {no, 1GS2J (PL XV). It is a product 
of the J8th century and represents a quite distinct art tradition which 
was ushered in since the Gorkhall period- Though apparantly of the Rajasthani 
type, the ultimate deviation from the Tbronar is unmistakable as is 
seen in the composition and arrangement of figures. The Jong and narrow 
area greatly restricted the achievement of depth in this painting. As a result, 
all the devotees, divided into two group*, sit one behind the other in a single row. 
The illustration show; a group of devotees worshipping and making offerings to a 


1. Kramaisch, 3, The Art of Nepal, p. 43. 1364. 
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Saktist deity- The group consists of five ladies, two princely figures, a youth and 
two boys The setting is architectural and the plantain tree* peeping from beyond 
the walls of the courtyard is another Rajasthani element. The figure of the goddess 
is placed on a lotus which is cushioned in a clump of cloud. The goddess affects 
the Dhamaekekta Med,a. This again is a reminder of the nfa-Nepalese motif of 

Tontrik origin. 

The faces of the figures are all in profile. Females have small rounded fore¬ 
heads, large eyes, full faces and Up*, sharp but small noses aud round chins With 
all the above characteristics and their brushed back hair and pointed chignon 
they are very similar to the portraits of Afom royal ladies in Garhgaan pain mgs 
from Assam (1734-44 A. D.}. The general characteristics of Eastern Indian paint¬ 
ings continue inspite of political changes which hindered the easy communication 
between the component regions. The faces of women also ha\e resem^ ^ ce 
Deccani paintings from Bijapur particularly with that of Raginl rsven rom e 
liharat Kaia Bhawan (no. 199). Men have longish faces with large expressive eyes 
and pointed noses having a slight tendency towards a hook. Their faces are ha - 
way between true portraits and the conventional faces from Nepalese scroll 

painting. 

The Devi irldbana piece represents the last phase of Nepalese immature 
painting. But the true Mwan style with a little admixture of Rajasthani elements 
held sway over the n amiscript paintings which however declined with the intro¬ 
duction of the printing press in India and then in Nepal. 

Being on the cross roads Nepal had absorbed some extreneous elements in her 
painting also. It is hard to explain the origin of such elements as are seen in a 
book of fables in the Bharat Kafa Bhawan, Varanasi. It is a paper manuscript 
With writings in the 12th century Nepalese script but paintings are quite exotic 
in nature. The elements correspond to later day Tibetan paintings. In one case 
a hare is seen seated on a mound in the company of a tiger, a mouse, a ya an^ 
acock. The trees at the background are varied and their gracefully curved 
trunks make them appreciable. Clumps of cloud a converge from both si es 
towards the centre and our eyes are drawn towards the curious assembly vvt- 
Colours are translucent and jewel-like, (PI. XVI). The animals have^ a aint 
resemblance with their prototypes in the Lava Kushar Yuddha manuscript from 
Assam (early 18th century}. The manuscript also contains an interesting re¬ 
presentation of Dhyini Buddha Ak^obhya, against a white mountainous back¬ 
ground evidently representing snows. (PL XVII). The blue completed 
Buddha sits in Bhumispar^a Mudra but surpri*ingly enough is depicted in the 
nude with no indication of the monastic robe. The mountain rises tier upon 
tier in graceful curves with indications of clouds and waterfalls between the clifTs. 
The Tibetan idiom is most pronounced in this composition. 
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Another isolated example of a fairly Late pair of wooden book-covers again 
betrays exotic elements. The long panel; have wide fret-work design borders 
as Tibetan art. The panels are divided into three medallions of Persian 
derivation* In the top panel is a iongtsh Mihrabi design wherein two fierce 
jackals chase each other. These two are arranged in a circle formed by their 
incurved bodies resulting in a never ending chase. The side medallions contain 
figures of dying hawks. (PI, XVIII.). The spaces in between are filled in with 
foliage of Persian derivation as seen in the 13th. Assamese art. The central 
panel in the book cover from the bottom has a pair of fighting hares amidst 
Persian foilage. The subsidiary medallions here are also filled in with floral designs 
<PI. XVIIL), 


? r 
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CHAPTER III 

MATERIAL CULTURE AS REVEALED 
IN THE PAINTINGS 

Manuscripts illustrations of the Pals and pnst-Psla periods from Nepal are 
mainly icon paintings. The illustrations arc of the different Mahiyina and 
Tsntriki deities in very conventional poses as conceived m their MyM*. Asa 
result their scope is very limited and they and their surroundings and backgrounds 

are also stereotyped. 

Of the type of architecture of the contemporary times we have no idea 
derived from the specimens from Nepal, but examples of wooden architecture, 
and we can easily conjecture that such illustrations were found m Nepal. Ihe 
only point of which we can be definite is that the margins of the illustrations 
which are usually leaf-shaped t D. L). semicircular (Pihgal^U manuscript 
1174 A. DO or in the shape of Chaity a-windows, are the representations of niche*- 
in contemporary architecture in which the various icons were kept in places 
of worship as in the case of PaJa miniatures from Bengal An interesting specimen 
of a niche where the Chaitya* window niche has been bounded by two mouldings, 

an arch and a leaf shaped one is found in a Buddhist manuscript datable to the 

I2th-I4lh century period from the Bharat Kala Bhawan {P. no 4013- . ). 
The wall behind is painted with single flowers all over. Ribbon like streamers 
are attached to the cusp of the arch from which they radiate to the two sides and 
are fixed to the wall at some distance {D. ).)■ 

The most important source of our information on the life and culture of the 
Nepalese people ate the Totatuu or the painted banners from the 16j J® * * 
centuries. But contemporary manuscripts even when profusely ,llustralet * 

Sskta and Tfintrika episodes do not offer as much information as these fie s 
do the Torayas. Being conventional and religious they do not get a j*ee p a 
depicting contemporary ways of life. From among a large nma « o su 

of .bis period only a Tmtnk* manoscr.pt from the Bharat Ka a 
Bhavran (Nos. 4877-92) shows the typical Nepalese Stupa that had'™ ™ * ' 

many changes on the Indian originals. The ntanuser.pt » dated 931 A. D but 
since i. is a faithful copy of the typical manuscript of the " 

should take it as an authentic representation. Tbe Stupa » dipic 61 
tration rf the Ctjlff. ATafifet Yintra (P. 4384). It has a high bnse and a semt- 
oircular dads topped by a square Harmiku. The distinct™ feature of the Stupa 
is the tall conical spire with horizontal bands. It eventually evolved tom 
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numerous Ghatt rival! that topped the Stupas and his associated with Burmese 
and Nepalese Stupa architecture with the Bhutanese Chorten showing a family 
resemblance. 

A fairly accurate idea of architecture is found in the (manuscript no. 1032) 
Devi JLradhar.il manuscript from the Bharat Kala Bhawan, datable to the 18th 
century. In it a royal family is shown worshipping the Dev! in the inner court 
of their dwelling. The place is between two pavillions or Kausis (D, 13) as 
they are called in Nepal. They are topped by square minarets or Dk&rer&s and 
there is a dome at the centre. They have overhanging sloping Chajjas and the 
pillars are very slender with beautifully carved capitals but have no bases. There 
are niches with trifoil arches on the inner walls of the pavillions. The floor of the 
pavilJion to the left is paved with black, yellow and red slabs while that of the 
other is of pointed brick bordering the flowered tile floor. At the left corner is 
a flat roofed building with two small structures on the roof. On the other end 
is a temple-like structure of red brick and has a white fluted dome topped by 
golden Ktiiasas. The entire complex is surrounded by a red brick wall (PI. XV.). 

The Vessantara Jitali Manuscript representing the earlier type shows a 
procession consisting of horse drawn carriages. The horses are properly decked 
with beads and the carriages are brightly painted (PI. IV.). 

The deities are always represented in early manuscripts as sitting or standing 
on elaborately carved and painted wooden seats often In the shape of the Visoa 
Padma or two full-blown lotuses joined back to back (D. 3a). These scats are spread 
with brightly coloured and patterned clothes. The Ddti Aradhwm manuscript 
shows an interesting type of three-legged stool with a hexagonal top. The legs 
arc curved and Inlaid with jewels. A typical Tibetan style parasol has been 
depicted in the illustration of the Buddhist goddess Pahcharaksg in the manus¬ 
cript no. 4821-'25 of the Bharat Kala Bhawan (D 2). The Ajadhas of the deities 
are too stereotyped to need any mention. The deficiency of ;~cfmations and 
illustrations of the accessories of daily life in other manuscripts of the 10th 
Century are amply substituted in the Tantrika manuscript dated 1764 A. D. from 
the Bharat Kala Bhawan (No. 10054). This particular manuscript is as informa¬ 
tive as the 1 dnkus and Tbraipas are for a study of Nepalese material culture. It 
not only gives us an idea of the elaborateness of the rituals as well as the large 
variety of arlistic metalware that were produced. The finely carved Da mar u- 
shaped seats of the deities still continue as a motif and the base has deeply cut 
lotus petals (D 3). The ritual vessels as shown in the illustrations are heavy 
and finely chiselled, A lamp stand (D4) with five lamps is very fine in design 
whereas the in&ence burner has a wreathing serpent as its handle (D 5). Tile spout 
of the tall water vessel is an elephant’s head with the trunk upraised (Ds. 6a, 6c). 
The large platter and the cups (Ds,6b,7) resemble the Assamese Bans and are finely 
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carved. A more intricate type of water vessel is held by the Vidyadharas 
hovering in the sky. They also play cm the orchestra consisting of the drum* 
a pair of small cymbals and a pair of trumpets joined together to a pole. The 
drum appears to be a Dkalak, (D. 8) s the cymbals are the Btibkus (D* 8a) and 
trumpets are made of metal (D, 8b)* The Vjqfi, known as Bin in Nepal is shown 
as being played up on by goddess Matanginl (Manuscript 10054)* 

It is far easier to study the evolution of religion and rituals by a study of 
the manuscript illustrations. They provide us with an almost uninterrupted graphic 
account The earliest Nepalese manuscripts the A-15 (1071 A,D.) of the Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety of Bengal and the Gamb. Add- 1643 show the hold of Mahayana Buddhism in 
the early mediaeval period in Nepal* But the worship of these deities never ceased 
in Nepal- Only from time to time the discovery of a few manuscript illustrations of 
Hindu deities and of the Buddha image also testify to the prevalence of Hinduism 
and ThSravada Buddhism in Nepal, Ths Astasakatrika Pmjnaparamita (1071 A D.) 
manuscripts shows the hold of the M&dhyam ika School of Buddhism. Sadaksharl 
Lok^Svara was worshipped in the company of Manidhara and Sadaksarl 
Mahavidya, In folio no* 129 of the A-15 manuscript another group of deities have 
been depicted of which the one at the centre is GhampitaM Lokejfvara EhattSraka 
which has been established by If.K, Bhattasali and Stella Kramrisch. 1 This is 
one of the 168 names of AvalokUdivarn. The deities that flank him are perhaps 
Sudhana and MahSSrl Tir&. LokaMlha flanked by Sudhana and Hayagrive are 
represented in folio no. 143. Hallhala Lok^vara in the Yuganaddha aspect 
or in the embrace of his Sakti have been shown for the first time in painting in 
folio no* 185. Folio no. 119 presents the most interesting group of deities of Tara 
Mandala, goddesses of different temperaments propitiated for different purposes* 
The presiding deity is Syama Tara. Goddesses that are worshipped with 
the various aspects ofTlra are JikajatA-, with a fierce look* having blood shot eyes 
and she carries a deadly kartan or a curved knife, Others are Aiokakinta carry¬ 
ing a bunch of Aioka leaves, Jangull carrying a snake and M&h&mayurl a peacock 
tail. Goddess Prajfiapiramita the, patron deity of Supreme Knowledge is 
worshipped along with her associates Prqjnd 7 Midha t Mali and Smriti, the four 
natural compliments to supreme knowledge (folio 12)* "The paintings were 
produced in a period when TQntrism of the Buddhists was a living religion, when 
the Buddhist artist knew exactly what liberties could he taken with the descriptive 
Dhy&nas while painting the deities in accordance with the AftyStfar 1 ** 3 

T&ntrik tradition continues in Nepal and we find deities like Manju^rl and 
Mflrlchl depicted in the Ms. no. 4813- 1 14 from Bharat Kala Bhawam In a 14th 
century manuscript (Ms. no* 214) from the same museum Vajrasattva is depicted who 


* 


J. KramriEcti, S P : J. I* S- O. A. Vol. III. 1935. 
Kramri&rh, £. : J* I, S* O. A* Vo], III, 
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according to the SadJumns h the priest of the five DhySni Buddhas*. Another manus- 
cnpt of the same period (No. 4846,4869} of the BharatKala Bhawan shows Ganapati 

HinduTto^hmb mtr0d T^ tOaPeritrf when the assim ilation M^hlyanism and 
latter Godde Jead, “S *<> ^ gradual absorption of the former by the 

™ZJCt rl la art0fthc M ^ a Kti! « “ * ] *> rented in the same 

Tneem f ° f * ««d has been reflected in the 

conception of new deities by the Mateyaniats to show the wishful triumph upon 

tZ^Ta ^yavijaya was one such deity represented as tramping U p OIJ 
4fl2 , ° fh,S rare ^lustrations are found in the Manuscript No. 

° e arat Kala Bhawan. Other lesser known deities represented in 
the said manuscript are Sltltapatra and MahamantrauusSrinl. 

P™valence of Hinduism in Nepal side by side with Buddhism is supported 
by the discovery of the PmgalSmata Ms. dated Nepal Samvat 294 i e 1174 A D 
and the Nityanhikatiiakam Ms. dated 1395 A.D. The former is' more profusely 
us ra e i an the latter. “The wooden boards contain six illustrations of 
rahma, Vi.^u, Siva, Gane^a, Kartikeya, and a Siva llnga. On either side of the 
rT there *" fe P resen Nations evidently of votaries with two different kinds 
W 1 hlCt J Pr0bably indicme lheir nationality. One ha. a sort of a 

T ?■ llT 1 flnd the ° ther S Mukuta wliicb raa V J ead us to think he is an 

ian {D 16). ParvatThas been depicted along with Siva while Gan^a is depicted 

q ‘ A ™ fding to AIice Ge «y ^ « the oldest known representation of 

e.a as a scr.be, The NitySnhikatilakam manuscript from the Darbar Library 
a rnandu proves the prevalence of the worship of Visnu along with his two 
consorts LaksmI and Sarasvatl. 

Of .11 the branch., of Hindu.™ Srtu.ro and Tantrum ware (he chiaf of 
» . Manuscripts in the «tyte of Manuscript no. 10054, dated 

I V_ j 0fn , e BBar * f Kaia show that during the rule of the diffe- 

xen . wan dynasties ^aktism flourished and numerous aspects of the D€vj were 
worshipped m conjunction with Tantrika rites. But we have reasons to believe 
that the worsfop of the Devi was as flourishing in earlier times, though uofortu- 
eyno manuscripts anterior to the 17th century have been available ^akta 

rrT m 5ame Styk ^ produc * d as Jate M 1931 A. D. as represented 
by the Manuscript no. 4377-92 From the Bharat Kala Bhawan. The worship 

«f the greateit f*/^* 1 * 0 contJnued and Pu ^patina tha is one 

greatest Sanjte pilgrimages in the world. An illustration from the same 

manuscript shows king Jayaprafclsa Malla of Kantipura (1732-’7l A. D.) worship- 

Z g 2: T' l * S G f f arI and aft0tW ■"* ™’ * _d t P a 

je cd cr own and the goddess as a golden KaJasa heavily laden with gold neck* 

1- Bhattachaiya., Bauddhader DEva-Devi; p, 10, 
pp. IS-ai. 103^’ P C ‘ : S ° me Bralima5ical itom Nepa.J; J. i. s. o. A„ Vo), V. 
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laces and garlands, A crown tops the Kalasa. Both the deities rest on golden 
SimhamiHis with two golden poles forming an arch above them and topped by 
ChattrSvalis and flying streamers. King jayap-akasa Malla was a great devotee 
of goddess Gfljhdvarl for he gained Kantipura after worshipping her, “The 
Raja in return for the favour which he received From Gajhe^varl built Ghats and 
houses around the temple. A great patron of religion, he built and repaired 
many temples. GiljheSvarl was worshipped as a well with eight silver lotus petals 
around the mouth. The Kahmt of gold, silver and crystal were also used for the 
ritual. He repaired the foundation of the Taleju temple and renewed the principal 
timber of the Svyambhu Chaitya (A. D. 1751 started and completed in 1758 
A .D,). 1 ” Religion thus prospered with royal patronage from pious rulers like 
Jayaprakiia Malla. The various other aspects of the DSvI were equally popular. 
Apart from the usual Da&amakomtfyas, several evolved forms like Tustakali, Ugra- 
yoginl, UgratarJ and Vasudhara were also worshipped* Of those the last two 
are definitely synchretic deities being adopted from the Mah&yana pantheon. 
The Yugatiaddhva aspect or the one in which the D6vl and her presiding Bhairava 
are shown in a state of physical union also make their appearance. Kamadcva- 

KamavatT and Srikantha-Ksmakala are two such forms illustrated in the present 

manuscript. That Nepal was growing in importance as a place of pilgrimage 
for Stktai and Saivas as well is seen in the diagram of all places or pilgrimages 
in Nepal with the Paiupatinatha at the centre. Simhim and VyAghnni, the two 
Tantrika goddesses had for their faces those of a lioness and a tigress respectively. 
They have been illustrated ai the associates Ugtatdrs in her Tatitrika form w i e 
in her MahiySuist form she has been shown flanked by Nila Sarasvatl an a J ata - 
A copy of the Devi Mahltmya (Manuscript No* 48740) in the Bharat a a 
Bhawan is contemporaneous with the manuscript described above. Even the 
King s portrait has unmistakable identity with that of Jayaprakafa Malla. It shows 
that the various aspects of the D4vl were not only worshipped but the episodes 
connected with each aspect were fairly current in Nepal as seen from th ® 1 ) lustra ‘ 
tiom from the same. The aspects of the DM depicted are as follows. As KS yayam 
she kills Sumbha while for the annihilation of Raktavtja she is assisted by the 
fierce Chamunda. She is also Kalyftnl as well as the vanquisher o the emon 
Dhumralochana, The latest manuscript of this group dated 19 ■ ■ a 

shows many aspects of 5akt| with her attributes and associates specified for each 

episode. 


1. Wright, D : History of t*epa.l; pp . 137- r 8. 











CHAPTER IV 


COSTUME AND JEWELLERY AS DEPICTED 
IN THE PAINTINGS 


The history of costumes in Nepal as found in the miniatures can be divided 
into the following periods, viz- 

!. Pala period; 8th-12th centuries A, D, 

2. Post-Fate period : 12th-i4th century- 

3. N£warl Period ; till 1768 A*D* 

4. Gorkhill period : since 1768 A.D. 

In fact the earliest available examples of the Pate miniatures come from 
Nepal, e + g +J in the manuscript Camb. Add- 1613, dated 1015 A+D, The costume 
type depicted in this group of paintings continuea till the 14th century although 
the typically Nepalese type already makes its appearance to some extent by the 
12th century- 

In the first period the Buddha and his associates were the most popular 
subjects for painting and as a result the costume type was stereotyped and con¬ 
ventional and followed the description of the S&dhanas. Thus they were not 
true to life. But mortals were also represented* The first point that strikes ua 
is the scantiness of dresses worn not only by males but also by females. For this 
we must bear in mind the statement of N.K. Bhattasali that #i Cloth was dear and 
hence clothing scanty* 1 (Iconography of Buddhist and Brahma meal Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum; P XX (A) )* The tropical climate of Bengal was responsible 
then as now in keeping costumes to minimum but at the same time with an eye 
towards decency and modesty. Since the early Nepalese paintings were depen¬ 
dent on Fala standards In all aspects we find the costume type of tropical Bengal 
transmitted to the valley of Nepal with an Alpine climate. The deficiency in 
clothing was compensated by the use of a profusion of jewellery both by men 
and women. 

The Buddha was the object of devotion and the most popular subject ol 
painting. ThePrajrlipiramLtamanuscript from the Bharat Kala Bhawan (no. 477-*93 
and Ajit Ghosh collection (c. 1100 A.D.) depict the Buddha in vermillion coloured 
Sanghatis which were either round necked or left the right shoulder bare. In the 
Bharat Kala Bhawan manuscript Nan da as well as Rihula are also shown in 
round necked SangMtis and have conical top-knots like the Buddha. But in some 
cases the top-knot is also depicted as snail-shell curls. The Buddha is shown 
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with elongated ear lobes which became one of the Mahapuru*alak*anas, "Though 
it was the custom to elongate the earlobes by weighing them down with heavy 
ornaments the Buddha is never shown with any ornament whatsoever,” * 1 2 In the 
case of the blue complexioned Aksobhja a white Tilaka decorates the centre of 
his forehead (Manuscript no. 4795, Bharat Kala Bhawan). The Bodhisattvas, 
Maitrcya and Hindu deities like Indra and Brahms (Ajit Ghosh Collection, 
c. J100 A. D.) show the actual male costume of the time in all its gorgeous ness 
and sophistication which was the legacy of the Pala period (Pis. la, Ic.), Contempo¬ 
rary literature also supports the refinement and Luxurious life of the people. 

The chief male dress was the Dhoti which served as the lower garment 
while the upper torso was generally left bare. "The present day standard of a 
Dhoti five yards long and 44 inches broad was unknown. The standard in pre- 
Mohammadan days would appear to lie nearer 3 yards by 22 inches for the 

males...In the case of males about half this length is taken around the waist 

from right to left and fastened on to it tike a belt by the action of the elasticity 
of the abdomen. The free end of this portion Is tucked up between the legs and 
fastened behind on the border of the fold encircling the waist like a belt. This 
portion is called Kucha. The other half of the cloth is folded into folds about 3 
inches wide, and suspended in front. This portion is known as Kochs, The 
garb of the males in pre-Mohammadan days appears to have been worn in similar 
fashion, only with a shorter cloth.” 3 The designs on the male and female 
clothing are interesting studies and testify to a nourishing state of the weaver’s 
art. Line designs were common but floral and other designs are also met with in 
the paintings. The striped textiles are still popular in the rural areas of Eastern India 
as well as in Nepal where there is a strong substratum of Tibeto-Burman population. 
According to N.R, Ray the striped textiles should ultimately be connected to the 
Central Asian tribes who invaded and populated these areas in many ages. In the 
figure of Avalokit£4vara from the Prajn.apata.mita book-cover (Bharat Kala Bhawan, 
nos, 4774, 4792), we And one of the best representations of male waist cloth of the 
Pala period. Some other equally beautiful specimens are found in the figures of a 
deity from the Prajnapiratnitil dated c. 1200 A.D. (Bharat Kala Bhawan 4843), 
the Bodhisattvas from the Prajikiparamita book cover dated c. 1400 A.D* (4795, 
Bharat Kala Bhawan) and Visnu from the Sundarbans Copper Plate (1195 A.D.) 

Headgears seem to have been less in use. But divinities are invariably shown 
with Muhutas or tapering gold crowns often inlaid with jewells. Some males 
(Bharat Kala Bhawan no. 4774) are shown with crowns and circlets also though it 
was more common to females. In the manuscript from Ajit Ghosh collection 

i ‘ rk 

1. Bhattuaali, N r K* : Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptured In the Dacca 
Museum; pp. Introduction* 

2, Bhaitasali, N* K. : Iconography of Buddhist and Bralimanical Sculptures in the Dacca 

Museum pp. Introductiori^ 
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fc. 1100 A.D.) Vistiii baa been shown In his typical Karanda Mttkufa, Bui the 
deity in PrajfLapiramitS (Bharat Kala B ha wan 4774) has the Jali Mukata or matted 
top knot and a circlet is seen round the Jjffj Mukuta. The hair of a deity from 
the same manuscript, (Bharat Kala Bhawan no. 4773) is upraised and flame-like* 
He is perhaps Hayagrlva. Hairs of deities usually come down to the shoulders in 
thin Jong curls from beneath the tapering Kiriti Muktiins as in the case of Visnu 
from the Sundarbans Copper Plate* Decorative loops or the fillets are seen above 
the ears* 

“Necklaces were also used by males but they were restricted to two only. 
They include one short necklace of pearls or other material of similar beady- 
appcrancc, then an indexible thick fiat band*'* 1 2 

The PrajiTipiramita manuscript from the Bharat Kala Bhawan illustrates 
both these types (nos. 4843, 4795). The second variety is still in use among 
the rural women of Bihar. The ears were weighted down and elongated 
and were decorated with ear ornaments of various sorts. “The usual were 
large circular pendants. Males generally used smaller ones but sometimes 
used pendants as big as those used by ladies.” 3 Sometimes deities other 
than the Buddha were also shown with pierced and elongated earlobes without 
any ornaments (Bharat Kala Bhawan no. 4774). From the earliest to the very 
late products of the Pala school of painting depict the large circular ear ornaments 
for men. Sometimes those were studded with jewels. The usual pattern was 
one in the middle and One in each cardinal point. Manuscripts nos. Bharat Kala 
Bhawan 4843 of c. 1200 A. D., and 4774 & 4794 of c. 1400 A. D., show this 
type of ear ornaments. Another manuscript shows a male deity with the 
sacred thread accross the bare chest. Deities are invariably shown with 
Valayas or thin bangles at the wrists. Waistbands and girdles were also worn 
by males which were many stringed and were made either of gold or of beaded 
materials like pearls. 

Sometimes particular deities were shown in tiger skin waist-cloth since it was 
laid down in the Sa.dhanama.la (Bharat Kala Bhawan, nos. 4778, 4789)* A 
very interesting study of a male with an emaciated body possibly a begger is 
depicted clad only in a Kaupina or loin cloth (Bharat Kala Bhawan, nos. 4775, 
4784, 4786. 4790). 

Female costumes and modes of personal decoration in the Pala period had 
been more elaborate as compared to those of males. Thus we come across a 
series of female figures in the miniatures steeped in sophistication and resplendant 
with grandeur comparable only to their counterparts in the Gupta period. The 

1, Bhattaaali; N. K.: Iconography of Buddhist and Erahmanical Sculpt ores from tin? 
Dacca Museum, Introduction, xrxii, 

2. Bhattasali, N, K. : Iconography of Buddhist and Erainhanical Sculptures in the 

Dacca Museum; Introduction, jtsxii. 
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principal item of their costume was a coloured and horizontally striped piece of 
doth wrapped round the waist* It has been described by Bhattasali as the Safi 
though there are reasons to believe that it is not true. The dress in Pala miniatu¬ 
res was basically different from the normal Sftrl of today, as is the manner of 
wearing each of these. "At present the Sir! goes round the waist like a petticoat 
and no portion is left to serve as the Kacha as in the case of males. The rest of 
the Sari covers the upper portions of the body and ultimately also serves as the 
veil to cover the head. The Sari by which the ladies are represented in these stone 
images are found covered appears to have been of different nature. At first sighL 
they look like petticoats but careful observation reveals the fact that they ate noi 

so . For.the Sari does not cover the front like a flat piece but goes found 

the legs and exhibits their contours. It will further be observed that while the 
outer corner of that portion of the which meets the leg in left and right 

angle to the leg, the inner corner is drawn up, suggesting tucking up between the 
legs and fastening of both the ends behind like a Kucha. This is suggestive oi the 
South Indian fashion of wearing the idri—.,1 hat the cloth was tucked up cai. 
also be proved from the ’>jn>with line designs worn by many ladies. It will be 
observed that the lines do not run continuously as they would have done in the 
case of the Bari were worn like a petticoat and lay like a flat flap in front. 

The lines on both the legs follow the contour of the leg they cover and are finally 
drawn inwards and up wards,.,,..,..Sometimes only the left and was allowed to 
hang loose in folds on front/* 1 Bbaltasali’s conjecture holds good in some 
particular cases as in the miniature of Green T&ra from the Manuscript No. 

A-15 from the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and also in the case of the sculpture 
of Manasa from Rajgir, But there are cases specially in the standing representa* 
tions of g oddest* that the costume is exactly like a Sirong with horizontal stripes. 

This is the dress in which the ladies of Ajants, Ellors and Bsgh have been 

represented. Numerous images of bronze, stone and miniatures Trom Eastern 

India depict the same costume specially during the FSla period. Remnants of 

the dress in question still survives round Bengal proper, viz. Koch Bihar, Tripura 

and Chittagong in Bengal and among the Hindu as well as tribal women of Assam 

and Manipur. The Faria, or the lower garment of the Nepalese women is also 

the same. It is thus hard to believe that the Sarong was not used in Bengal in 

the Pjla period. Bhattasal/s conclusion that it was not a petticoat only because 

the front was tucked to the waist at the back after it was passed between the legs 

also does not stand on much solid ground. Even today women of Western India 

who wear Ghagras or skirts tuck up the front of their dress at the back . j 

for quick movement and safety while at work* Thai and other South 

East Asian women whose dress is also the Sarong manage their dress in a similar * 

] r Bhattasali, N.K: Iconography of Buddhist and BfahmanicaE Sculptures La the 
Dacca Museum; pp, Introduction xxxi. 
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way when freedom of movement is needed. Finally, how can we Cali a garment 
£* rf ir if d oes not conform to the description of a Sari ? A Sail is supposed to cover 
the upper part of the body also. But in the Bala miniatures ladies are always 
shown either bare chested or with breast bands and the Ancfwte of the Sari never 
covers the bosom. The use of a Stsnapi (to or the scarf would be superfluousin- 
the presence of an A&thala as is the case in present day Bengal. The costume of 
Fala ladies is not a Sarh for, it cot forms neither to the rural style of Bengal nor to 
the modern urban way, a style which is of Andhra origin. Women as well as men 
wore their dresses below the navel in the Pain period* 

Womens’ upper garment was very scanty. Sometimes the bcdice is ai 50 
seen. The bodice is observed here as a tight fitting garment with short sleeves 
ending in frills and '‘stopping midway between the brta&ts and the navel. Some¬ 
times it covered the navel' 1 (L>. 18)*, But most common was the breast band or the 
Lhita or the Ullariya. The covering in general use, however was a narrow long 
piece of cloth. It covers the left breast completely and the right only partially. We 
find the description of the Utya in the Slolsa no. 35 of the Favanadutam by Dhyoi, 
one of the five great poets at the court of Latjmaca Sena. Jn representations 
of females in action the Incited Urrm is shewn restraining the breasts.. Govard- 
hana, the great poet frem the court oi Laki.naua S^na refers i n his It) a-Sapta^ail 
to the knotted Urni in the following lines :— 

“Aimdhidin&vadhijivah prasida jinatitu pathikajanajaj ah 
Durlanghyaumtma sailciu station pidhthi prapapali” 

A copy of the Projaapsramita manuscript dated c. 1300 A. D, (no, 4861) 
from the Bharat Kala Bbawan and another manuscript (no. 4844) of a 
Buddhist text show a deity and goddess Jatiguli respectively bare breasted in the 
fashion of the day. 

The usual female ornaments consisted of the Kupura, anklets, many stringed 
girdles and bracelets. Bracelets arc "barrell shaped extending over four or five 
inches of span beginning at the wrists” 3 These resemble the Gam-Ktqrus of 
present day Assam which are still used on ceremonial occasions. A miniature ft cm 
the Prajfiaparamii a manuscript ft cm the Bharat Kala Bhawan (no. 4844) show s 
a goddess with a multitude of fine bangles on her forearm beginning at th e 
wrists. Keyraas or armlets were in the shape of a floral disc sll(Jt]g irj 
a thin band or chain. "Females used one short necklace of pearls o r 
other material of aim Jar beady appearance, then an inflexible thick flat band 
,od finally a (toning long ntcklaca falling gracefully over and boyend ihc 
boso m,... .. - The most common type of ear ornaments were the pair of large flat 

1. bhattaeali N, K„ Iconography ci Buddfiist and Biaimaak*] Scujpc ur « ia the 

Dacca Museum, p. xxxi. 

2. ibid—p. j£3cxii. 

3* ibid^p, xkxiq. 
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ones, circular in shape, generally set with jewels; (Bhirat Kala Bhawan no, 4794) 

In another manuscript dated c, 1500 A. I>. a goddess is shown with a Kundala 
shaped like a hoop made out of a broad flat strip of gold. 

Hair style of the period is also varied. But the commonest style was a 
loose bun at the nape of the neck. The usual form of hair dressing in Bengal 
and Assam conforms to this style. Females used gold crowns and circlets 
and their coiffeur was often decorated with flowers and jewellery. The crown 
of the goddesses in the Prajiiapdrantitd manuscript (Bharat Kala Bhawan no. 4794) 
are of fine workmanship and have triangular members attached to the band. The 
coiffeur of goddess 6 kejata, as her name suggests is a single topknot. All the 
hair is brushed upwards and made into a neat and shapely bun. This is identical 
with that of the Khanpti women of N- E. F. A. and those of Burma. 

Cosmetics were freely used as we find from the many miniatures of the 
period. Eye brows were made to appear arched to a great degree by artificial 
means and the use of K&jal is clear from the long coflyriurn line at the end of the 
eyes Tilakas were generally round shaped and of red or white sandal 
paste. But these were also made tapering like a flame as in the Ms. no. 4861 
from the Bharat Kala Bhawan. Lips too were dyed either with vermillton or lac 
dye. Nose ornaments which are of Semitic origin are naturally not depicted 
in these miniatures of the pre-Tslamic period. The soles of the feet were dyed 
with L3it.fura.ra or the present day Attd and we see it in the illustration of a god¬ 
dess in a FrajtiaparamiiS ms. from the Bharat Kala Bhawan (No. 4844). 

The coiffeur and jewellery of some of the nude goddesses of a terrible 
nature are interesting to note. A typical ms, from the Bharat Kala Bhawan dated 
c. 1300 A. D. depicts many such goddeses including Chandatl. They are 
all identical and are wearing ornamants and no clothing at all, Chamiall is seen in 
a top-knot and a long Mundamflla reaching down to the knees {no, 4853), Her 
ears are weighted and elongated in the prevailing fashion. But goddess Bitdll has 
a luxurious growth of hair hanging loose at the back reaching down to her waist. 

No where in Ptila miniatures are depicted footwear. Since the secular 
scenes were not popular and the Sun god has not been depicted we have no idea 
of the kind of shoes worn in those days. 

The fith standards continue in Nepal till the 14th,—15th. centuries though 
degenerate forms of it continue for a much longer period. But by the 12 th,— 

13th. century the indigenous dements raise their heads- The first thing to note 
is the change in the shapes of the crowns and tiaras of the deities. Their designs 
become simpler as compared to true Pila examples. The upright members of the « 

tiara become simply triangular in shape. It is in the PingalSmata manuscript 
(1174A. D,) that we first come accrtm a typically Nepalese headgear (0.16) 
shown in contrast to the Indian Mukuta worn by another devotee flanking the 
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Sivaling* The costume type like the style of painting however remained 
common for Hmdu and Buddhist manuscripts. Two other Important Hindu 
manuscripts are the .VltjaitAikatilokam from the Durbar Library, Kathmandu 
and the Bhsgavata Mahipuilw. (12th. century) from t he National Museum, New 


The typically Nepalese costumes are found more in the Tcrcnv of the 17 th. 

century since the Sadhetu* and Iconography tied the hands of the manuscript 
painters. Life of the common people hardly found a pl ace j D the essentially 
theological mss. But some of the N^IrJ mss. offer us some vista on the con, J. 
porary costumes of Nepal, Of them the Dtrga Saptaim from the Bharat Kala 
Bhawan, two Tftnink mss,, one from the Bharat Kala Bhawan (1764 A, D ) and 
•be other from the National Museum, New Delhi (I7th, century) depict the 
gorgeous costumes and jewellery popular in this period. The Durga Sapta^tJ 

, dres& 18 a heavily patterned and gorgeously coloured Skmg (Polio. 13 

°. ,:i - T J ,S " * he Firi * ° f the Ne P a,ts * women (PI. no VIII, D. Ifl). It is not stfch- 
ed like the MikWi of the Assamese women. It is a length of coloured and pa tu¬ 
rned doth secured round ihe waist while the front hargs in pleats. The blouse Is 
always tight and short reaching only to the bust. The sleeves stop a little above 
the elbow. Hie Cholo or the present day blouse of the Nepalese women differs 
greatiy from the example in the manuscripts. The present type not only reach 
town to the waist but also has full sleeves. But in one manuscript from the 
Bharat Kala Bhawan (no. 4322) the blouse is unusual and exotic, it has no 
sleeves and is too short even to cover the bust fully of goddess fttflrtomJfcfj. The 
only parallel ol this Cholo can be found in the breast plate worn by Thai and 
Burmese dancers. Uttariyas are a ho used but they leave the cheat bare in the 

traditional Indiao Diaimer. 


1 he Sari Is also shown, (hough very restricted Jy, It is a true £flrS s i ace one 
and the same cloth is used for covering the upper torso. The Sir! is shown in the 
case of Baftcharaksa, (4822) and the Faria in the case of SUalapatm (4321). In 
nne and the same manuscript the costumes are shown together. Even when the 
&Sft is used a DupOfpA is also used (4970). 

Coiffeur is elaborate ar.d tastefully decorated in these miniatures. The 
pointed bun is the commonest type which is surmounted with a jewelled tiara as 
in the depiction of the Devi in her Kalyflnl aspect (4865). But the hair style of 
goddess Dhnmavatt in the manuscript No. 10054 of the Bharat Kala Bhawan is 
very interesting. She has her hair Loose which hangs at the back and a garland of 
beads surrounds the crown (D. 20). The Assamese flhsgavata of 1765 A. D. also 
shows the similar hair style. Some times deities are shown in unusual and 
bizarre costumes as laid down in their Dhyinas, P^ai^ari ^Bharat Kala 
Bhawan no. 4848) is clad only in a skirt of leaves while an Uttariya leaves the 
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chest bare* Chftmundl wears tiger akin skirt, a garland of skulls and a profusion 
of jewellery (4866)* The popularity of pearls and other beady materials as seen 
in the N£w£rl paintings are a true record of the national taste, for, even today 
beads of various sizes and shapes are most popular among the Nepalese 
and other Himalayan peoples* Some goddesses are Ghora or terrible in nature 
whose hair rise high up like flames on the head. This variety is described in the 
texts as the Urdhvapingalak^i. Vgratard is another deity of this group and is 
grotesquely dressed in an elephant skin cloak round her person (Manuscript no. 
1005+ of the Bharat Kala Ehawan), 

Jewellery remains essentially the same For gods and goddesses* These include 
the usual KundataS t Hdra$ and flat necklaces (Da, 22, 2'J), beaded 

girdles (D. 18) several strings deep, barrel shaped bracelets (D h 24) set with 
pearls, armlets, bangles, and Nupufas for the feet* Greatest detatils are found in the 
manuscripts no* 10054 from the Bharat Kala Ehawan (Pis* XI -XIV), in the images 
of the D£vl and her associates* The Mukuia becomes eLiberate but is modelled 
on the Paia line* A number of Kalkd (Paisley) shaped members line the tiara 
while pearl strings hang in scallop ped designs on the forehead* Small flag-1 ike 
members project at angles of 45 degrees from both ends of the tltara (D. 19). 
Even when in the nude the ^aktis are shown fully ornamented* Of these only a 
few ornaments are still being used by the Nepalese, The circular eat ornament 
is called Sun , small Kmdates as Mundri* necklace as Phuli* and bangles as Balis, 
The Tifakart is a necklace of beads with a Mridanga shaped pendant. This type 
of necklaces are also very common in Aisira where they are known as the Dhol- 
bin. (D. 17). 

Costumes of gods ace comparatively simpler as seen in those fashioned 
by Batuka and the Vidyid haras The only draw mite rial is a knee length 
patterned Dhoti and the bare chEst is hung with UUariyav s The usual ornaments 
are supplemented by the Kalli or heavy gold anklets. They have well trimmed 
and twisted moustaches also, Soldiers* battle dress is seen in the representations 
of the demons Raktavija, Daumratochana and others, The armour of Raktavija 
is a sleeve less quilted tunic with a round neck. Two w3ng like members curve 
upwards from the shoulders and the dress looks like the breast—-plates worn by 
South East Asian dancers- A short frilied skirt is attached to the waist of the 
tunic. fD* 14, PL IX). Dhumralochana wears typically Nepalese trousers or 
the Surwil which is of a flowered material and tapers dawn to the ankles. The 
helmet or crown of the demons have a Gbaitya^windfffl type front elevation. The 
sides come down to the ears to protect them (D. 15, PL X}* Male deities 
also wear flat circular ear ornaments (D. 21), 

Actual ]7th--l8(h. century mile costume is seen in the portrait of king 
Jayapraksifa Malla Dtva (176+ A, D.) ani of ih* prince acid the priest? from the 
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Durgl Saptaiatr manuscript,. The king is dressed in the contempornry nerth 

, " «*™» which had already reached a, fire a. Assam. It consists of 

a lon{» sleeved striped and flowered Jams and fVcfci evidently of brocade Th, 
tnrhan resembles the and is Cha^gr which was in fashion at that time 
■n North India. Ornaments worn by him are also typical of the period The 
fisrban IS decorated with jewelled pins and brooches and a black fee,her. EarriJ 
are large with a red bead strung between two white ones. From a black v.b! 
band hangs a W shaped pendant of gold. Kadi., round the wrists and rings on 
he fingers have no >poc..I feature, .0 mark. Whisker, and moustaches are wed 
trimmed and a caste mark decorates his forehead. (PL XIV). \ sJiqd! 
different caste mark is seen on the forehead of the prince from , he Dgr0 T 

rr;:;:?,,* 1 '"- 1 ”” b ™ - - 

mg (PI. VIII). Tn the same manuscripts, the priests are dad in Jhr.ti j 
Th't*' haif 15 d ° ne ^ 3 tOP tn °* ^ tl * 8 5mAU white rosai 7 around If 

a^ro^rZ“, d ' 0aPO! ” , *“' ir0 “ ri ' ! ° fRudrtk; “ "• — « - — 

Contemporary female costume is seen only In the FoJki inso r*x* til 
K ala Bh.wan (PL XV,. The illustrations of L Ladl^X 

ladies arc clad in coloured 
. ' en@th blnus « of striped materials and transparent Dufialids. The 

bmshHWk C< 7 T‘ The en ‘ ire ^ d ° ne iD the typical EaSt fndfan 

S^ed back and done into a oeat bun at the back of the neck. A ainglc white 
o^er is tucked m the bun. Ornaments consist only of the Baifc, pearl necklaces 

rfAstm mP 6ar 0mamentS ° f Uke those the Mifcjr people 

Children were also as well dressed as the grown ups, apeciaiiy among the 
princoly classes. Tha Uttl. bo, hare is olad only in a „ l frJkS drat 

Older boys and yootb, are dressed like men in Jim* and Irir. Bo. all have 
closed, cropjred hair and are bare headed. Small JTe,sdhta, or MuM and Wars, 
are nr on y ornaments. Since the, are worshipping they are all bare foot and 
hence footwear ,s not represented in this painting. 







GLOSSARY 


Babhu 

A pair of small bronze cymbals. 

Basil 

Wooden book-covers. 

Bln 

The Vina or the lyre. 

BohiL 

A traditional centre of learning. 

Chitraklra 

A painter belonging to the Newir 
community. 

Cholo 

Full-sleeved blouse of Nepalese women. 

Dhar'fra 

An architectural member like a minaret* 

Dholak 

A wooden drum played on both sides. 

Faria 

The skirt-like garment of Nepalese 

women. 

GatS 

Book-covers. 

Kaia Pus taka 

An illustrated manuscript. 

Kalli 

Bangles. 

Khola 

A valley. 

Mundri 

A pair of small gold earrings. 

Pothi 

Pus taka 

A manuscript. 

Phuli 

An ear ornament. 

Sun 

Large disc-shaped ear ornaments set with 
with je wells. 

Surwal 

Man's tight pants. 

Tar 

Table-land. 

To] 

A traditional centre of learning. 

Tilaharl 

A three-stringed necklace* 
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Adoration of the infant Baddlia. by the Devas. Pointed bonk Cover. I-Q28 A, D. 
Prof. S. K h iar h a/wati Collection, CaltulU. 


PI. I { a 1 


! h 1 Mab^yana Dei lies- Painted book cover 1028 A. IX ProL S, K. Saras wati Co! faction, Calcutta* 
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Pi. V. Vajraaattva. illustrated Paper folio c. 1#A. D. 
Rkarat Kala Rhawan, Varanasi. 
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PI, VII. TraUokyavlJaya. Illustrated Paper Manuscript. 
Bliarat Kala Bhavran, Varanasi, 


PI. VI. Wooden book covers with five metal images ol the Buddba, Bharat Kale Bliawati, Varanasi, 
































F]. VIII* Devi and devotees. DavJ Mahatmya Manasdript* 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanaah 



FJ. IX. Dhnmralochaija Variha, episode. DavT MSMtmya Manuscript 
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PL XT TuSi^a KSMk.H Vautra, Tantra manuscript* 17G4 A. D, 
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PI, XII Siva and Devi. Tantra Manuscript, 1764 A D. 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanasi. 



PI. XIII Yab-Yum or Mithuna figure. Tantra Manuscript. 1764 A. D. 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanasi. 
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FI, linyoj familv WOrslipplog Dfivi, Book CflVcr Bharat Kata Bhawiitl, Varanasi 
















PL XVI Assembly of animats IMustrated Paper Manuscript Folia. PI. XVII Dhyani Buddha Akaobhya, Illqatrated Paper Manuscript. 

Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanasi, Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanasi. 
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